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“T will see the Conservative party blown into a thousand 
atoms and Holden and his understrappers in hell . . . before I 
will consent to a course which I think would bring dishonor and 
ruin upon both state & Confederacy !’’! 

With these words Governor Zebulon B. Vance expressed his 
determination to break political relations with William W. Hol- 
den and to fight the peace movement, which was threatening 


North Carolina’s secession from the Confederacy and was lead- 
ing the State to the brink of civil war. For months Governor 
Vance had stood idly by while this movement was growing from 
a few sullen murmurs into an angry storm. Though strongly 
disapproving of it, he had done little to arrest it, for he feared 
that a misstep might be fatal, and he had no desire to convert 
an erstwhile friend into a powerful enemy. When he became 
convinced, however, that Holden was working for a convention 
which might take North Carolina out of the Confederacy, he 
determined to make a mighty effort to crush the peace move- 
ment. 

Although this decision was made late in December, 1863, 
nearly two months passed before the young governor began his 
fight against Holden and the movement. In this interlude the 
peace movement continued to grow under the direction of the 
editor of the Standard, who still remained free from Vance’s 
open denunciation. Early in January, 1864, only a few days 


1 Vance to William A. Graham, January 1, 1864. William A. Graham Papers, 1860- 
1864. MS. (All manuscript sources used in this study will be found in the archives of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh.) 
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after the governor had made his decision, Holden served public 
notice upon him that his reélection depended upon his attitude 
towards the peace movement. “If Gov. Vance should go with 
the people who have honored him by placing him where he is, 
he will be re-elected, if he should desire it,’”’ Holden coolly an- 
nounced, “but if he should oppose the views and wishes of those 
who made him Governor, he will be defeated. That is all.” 2 Hav- 
ing threatened the governor with defeat in the election of 
August, 1864, Holden then prepared the ground to accomplish 
that defeat. With great skill he presented to the people his argu- 
ment for calling a state convention. If the war continued for 
another year, he declared, it would abolish Negro slavery and 
the rights of the states. “We are, therefore, for a Convention, 
and for a co-operation with our sister States of the South in 
obtaining an armistice, so that negotiations may be com- 
menced.”’ This vague explanation of what the convention should 
do was but little clarified two weeks later, when Holden published 
an imaginary dialogue between a Democrat and a Conservative, 
in which the Conservative intimated an intention of having con- 
ventions of all the seceded states negotiate with the United 
States for peace.* The editor was tireless in declaring, however, 
that the people of the State were not disposed “to embarrass 
the common government, or separate themselves from their co 
States, or disband the army, or make dishonorable overtures to 
the federal government.”5 But Holden never explained how a 
convention of the State, or a series of southern conventions, 
could negotiate a better peace than the Confederate government. 
His position seemed to be based upon the fiction that President 
Davis, through sheer perversity or a desire for the border states, 
refused to open negotiations which would lead to the independ- 
ence of the Confederacy.® 

While Holden was demanding a state convention and while 
Vance was still silent, the peace movement received a new impe- 
tus from a series of public meetings which began early in Jan- 
uary. This resumption of the meetings, which had stirred the 


2 Weekly Standard (Raleigh), quoted by The Weekly State Journal (Raleigh), January 
19, 1864. (All newspapers used in this study, unless otherwise indicated, are in the 
North Carolina State Library, Raleigh.) 


6 Ibid., January 20, 1864. 
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State during the previous summer, began in Johnston County 
with the passage of resolutions which, Vance charged privately, 
had been drafted in the Standard office.? These resolutions fa- 
vored the subordination of the military to civil law, opposed the 
conscription of the principals of substitutes, demanded negotia- 
tions for an “honorable peace,” and asserted the right of North 
Carolina to choose between “a military despotism and her State 
sovereignty,” adding that she would choose the latter “by a Con- 
vention of her citizens.”® A few days later a public meeting in 
Granville County adopted resolutions which were almost identi- 
cal in their thought and unusually similar in their wording to 
those of Johnston County, demanding that a convention be 
called “for the assertion and maintenance of the rights and sov- 
ereignty of North Carolina” in the event that Congress estab- 
lished a “military despotism.”® A meeting of some citizens in 
Greene County resolved “That the people may cry ‘peace! 
peace!’ but there will be no peace, until it is obtained through 
a Convention, and we appeal to the people from the seaboard 
to the mountains, to demand of their representatives a Con- 
vention. ...”!° At about this same time, Vance was informed 
of a peace meeting in Rutherfordton, where people from all 
parts of the county were present. From “the unanimity & 
from private conversation,” the governor’s correspondent wrote, 
“I am satisfied that four fifths of this county will go for a 
Convention. Your friends in this country are very sorry to hear 
that you are opposed to the Convention & think the news that 
is being circulated that you are is surely false.”11 

In the meantime a movement was begun to flood the governor 
with petitions demanding that a state convention be called. Citi- 
zens of Henderson County signed a petition declaring “that in 
our opinion the time has arrived, when North Carolina should 
be prepared to resume her sovereignty & speak & act for her- 
self in closing up this dreadful war. . . .” To achieve this end, 
the petitioners asked that a state convention be elected, which 
would make “in conjunction with our Sister States of the South, 


T Vance to Hale, January 1, 1864 (filed as of January 1, 1863). E. J. Hale Papers, II. 
Since Vance foretold that this meeting would occur in Johnston County “some time soon” 
and that it would pass resolutions calling for a convention, which Holden had drafted, "it 
seems probable that the meeting was not a spontaneous gathering of citizens. 

8 Weekly Standard, January 13, 1864. 

8 Ibid., February 3, 1864. 

10 Ibid. 


1lJ. B. Carpenter to Vance, February 3, 1864. Governor’s Papers, February, 1864 
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& if they will not thus act—then make for ourselves at least 
one effort to put a stop to this dreadful civil war... .”!2 A 
similar petition was being circulated in Forsyth County, where 
the uninformed masses were assured that if they signed the 
document, the governor would call a convention, and there would 
be peace and a restored Union in less than three months.'* Gov- 
ernor Vance probably was not aware of it, but the state treas- 
urer, Jonathan Worth, guided and encouraged those who circu- 
lated the petitions in Forsyth County. To D. H. Starbuck, editor 
of the Salem Press, he sent a petition and the suggestion that 
four or five thousand copies be printed and sent to “reliable 
men” in all the counties. In a very short time, he thought, “they 
would be returned with the signatures of 2/3 of the State—and 
in this shape would force respect.”!4 In spite of the fact that 
Worth’s petition had been approved by Holden, it was not 
adopted by other leaders of the peace movement; and as the rec- 
ords contain no further reference to it, it is probable that the 
project was abandoned.!5 

Even had this petition been generally adopted by the leaders 
of the peace movement and circulated all over the State, it could 
have caused the governor little more embarrassment than did 
the action of the Confederate President and Congress. Ever 
since the summer of 1863, the central government had felt 
grave concern over the disaffection in North Carolina, but not 
until February, 1864, did it take stern action. At that time, and 
in accordance with the President’s request, Congress passed a 
law suspending the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus in 
thirteen specified cases.1* Although several of these cases could 
be interpreted to include the activities of the peace men, only 
one was aimed directly at their work. This was the eleventh 
clause, which suspended the privilege of the writ when a person 
was arrested for “advising or inciting others to abandon the 


12John D. Hyman to Vance, January 30, 1864. Z. B. Vance Papers, III. 

13“Humble Citizen” to Vance, February 1, 1864. Governor’s Papers, February, 1864. 
wa J. G. de Roulhac (editor), The Correspondence of Jonathan Worth, I, 

15 Ibid., p. 286-287. Other letters of Worth during this period leave no doubt that he 
was not in sympathy with the Southern cause and hoped earnestly for reunion with the 

In one letter he hinted that the war should be closed by a general desertion of 

the Confederate armies (ibid., p. 285); in another he expressed the opinion that “a 
Union on the old basis will be better for both sections, than separate independence” 
(ibid., p. 289); and in a third he declared it was “idle to talk of peace except on the 
basis of a restored union” (ibid., p. 284). ‘ 

16 The War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
Series IV, Yol. III, pp. 203, 204. 
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Confederate cause, or to resist the Confederate States, or to ad- 
here to the enemy.” 

Hearing of this bill before its passage and believing it was 
directed against the disaffected in North Carolina, Governor 
Vance wrote Davis and earnestly begged him “to be chary of 
exercising the powers” with which the law would invest him. 
If the President would only deal cautiously with North Caro- 
lina, he declared, her people would remain true to the Confed- 
eracy. Already hundreds of Conservatives were working against 
the efforts to call a convention, and Vance himself expected “to 
take the field as soon as the proprieties of my position will 
allow me, and shall exert every effort to restrain the revolu- 
tionary tendency of public opinion.” He had no fear if the 
public men in the State were not embarrassed by the central 
government in their attempts to defeat the movement for a con- 
vention, but “I do fear to trust bayonets and dungeons.” The 
governor then attempted to show the reasons for the discontent 
and disaffection in North Carolina, and in so doing he began an 
angry correspondence with the President from which neither of 
them emerged with credit. The people of North Carolina had 
been suspected, he said, because they were reluctant to leave the 
Union. Anti-secessionists of the State had been excluded from 
all the high offices of the government. “Conscription, ruthless 
and unrelenting, has only been exceeded in the severity of its 
execution by the impressment of property, frequently intrusted 
to men unprincipled, dishonest, and filled to overflowing with 
all the petty meanness of small minds dressed in a little brief 
authority.” He did not hold the President responsible for these 
conditions, but he did believe it to be his duty to warn Davis 
that the discontent in North Carolina could not be cured by 
heavy-handed repression.17 

Davis chose to consider this letter as an unjust attack upon 
his official conduct, especially upon his use of the appointing 
power, and he devoted most of his reply to a demand that Vance 
make specifications of his charges against the executive. North 
Carolina, he insisted, had not been suspected because she reluc- 
tantly left the Union, nor had anti-secessionists been excluded 
from high civil and military positions. He regretted that subor- 


17 Vance to Davis, February 9, 1864. IJbid., Series I, Vol. LI, Pt. II, pp. 818-820. 
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dinates, in executing the conscription and impressment laws, 
had been harsh and overbearing, but it was Vance’s duty to send 
the complaints to Richmond, where they could be acted upon by 
the proper officials. “I am sorry,” he wrote with a suggestion 
of malice, “that the complaints of the citizens of North Caro- 
lina were addressed through a channel by which they failed to 
reach me.” As for the employment of the wide powers with 
which the suspension of the writ had invested him, he assured 
Vance that arbitrary measures were not congenial to his na- 
ture, “but should the occasion unhappily arise when the public 
safety demands their employment, I would be derelict in duty 
if I hesitated to use them to the extent required by the 
exigency.” 18 

The correspondence might well have ended here, for Davis 
had refused to say whether or not he would repress by force 
the peace movement in North Carolina. But by demanding that 
Vance send specifications of his charges of unfairness towards 
the anti-secessionists, the President kept open the profitless 
correspondence. In his reply Vance called Davis’s attention “to 
the fact that out of some twenty-five or thirty generals appoint- 
ed from North Carolina only three were anti-secessionists. . . .” 
When it was considered that two-thirds of the people of the 
State were opposed to secession until Lincoln’s call for troops, 
it seemed strange “that God should have endowed the remain- 
ing one-third with all the military talents.’ He made no com- 
plaint against any of the Democrats who were promoted over 
anti-secessionists, “but only wonder at the passing strangeness 
of this singular freak of nature in so partially and arbitrarily 
distributing the military capacity of the country.” As for the 
complaints of North Carolinians against arbitrary acts, they 
had been sent to Richmond, but the “circumlocution of military 
reference” was the only treatment they had ever received.!® 

In his reply, which ended the correspondence, Davis informed 
Vance that each secessionist who had been promoted over an 
anti-secessionist was well qualified and had received the warm 
endorsement of Lee, Jackson, and Ewell. He merely stated 
the facts in the cases Vance specified and refrained “from com- 
ment on the contrast between these facts and your accusations.” 


18 Davis to Vance, February 29, 1864. IJbid., pp. 824-827. 
19 Vance to Davis, March 9, 1864. Ibid., pp. 830-833. 
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He wished the governor to understand, moreover, that he dis- 
tinctly denied “your whole charge, both as to civil and military 
appointments. .. .” The President then abruptly terminated 
the correspondence: “There are other passages of your letter in 
which you have so far infringed the proprieties of official “in- 
tercourse as to preclude the possibility of reply. In order that 
I may not again be subjected to the necessity of making so un- 
pleasant a remark, I must beg that a correspondence so un- 
profitable in its character, and which was not initiated by me, 
may here end, and that your future communications be restrict- 
ed to such matters as may require official action.’”’?° 

In the meantime the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, 
which really began the “unprofitable” correspondence, had an 
appreciable effect upon the peace movement in North Carolina. 
On February 24 Holden suspended publication of the Standard, 
because, as he informed a friend, “I felt that if I could not con- 
tinue to print as a freeman I would not print at all.2! Although 
Davis used his great powers sparingly, the suspension of the 
writ spread something akin to terror over the State. Even as 
late as September, when the suspension had expired, President 
Swain, of the State University, observed that “men speak 
sparingly, cautiously, warily. ‘High reaching Buck’... grows 
circumspect.”22 When the legislature met in May, it passed 
strongly worded resolutions against the suspension of the writ?% 
and approved a bill making it a high misdemeanor to ignore 
a writ issued by a state judge.?4 

It was in the midst of this fear and distrust, engendered by 
the suspension of the writ, that Vance began his campaign for 
reélection and his public repudiation of William W. Holden. 
Although he had made his decision in December, 1863, and despite 
the fact that many friends insisted upon his immediate break 
with Holden,25 Vance remained silent until near the end of 
February. Quietly he made his preparations during the first 
few weeks of 1864, and with not a little audacity he determined 
to open his stump-speaking campaign at Wilkesboro—a moun- 


20 Davis to Vance, March 81, 1864. Ibid., pp. 844-846. 

21 Holden to C. J. Cowles, March 18, 1864. William W. Holden Papers, 1852-1889. 

22D. L. Swain to Vance, September 28, 1864. Z. B. Vance Papers, V 

23. N. C. House Journal, Adjourned Sess., 1864, pp. 44, 45. 

24N. C. Public Laws, Adjourned Sess., 1864, pp. 10, 11. 

25 Henry E. Colton to Vance, January 19, 1864 (filed as of January 19, 1863). Z. B. 
Vance Papers, I; John D. Hyman to Vance, February 17, 1864. Ibid., IV 
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tain town in the very heart of the disaffected region. Upon 
his suggestion, a number of Wilkes County citizens tendered 
him an invitation to speak at their county seat on February 
22.26 The governor promptly accepted the invitation and made 
preparations for the opening speech of the campaign. Know- 
ing that this speech would be the basis of his denunciation of 
the peace movement and his plea for reélection, Vance decided 
to make possible its wide publication by employing a shorthand 
reporter from the Richmond Enquirer to make an exact copy 
of the address for the newspapers.?7 

On February 22, and before a crowd of 2,000 persons, the 
now-determined governor presented his views. Before launch- 
ing into the body of his address, he sought to arouse the good 
humor of a none too friendly audience by employing one of his 
many apt anecdotes. After the laughter had died away, he 
began a speech which was a curious medley of jokes, denuncia- 
tion of the secessionists, criticism of the Confederate govern- 
ment, condemnation of the peace movement and calls for a con- 
vention, and frequent assertions that the South would win its 
independence if the people supported their government. 

By calling attention to the fact that secession “got you in 
this scrape,” Vance achieved the twin purpose of a criticism of 
the secessionists and a warning that secession from the Con- 
federacy would be disastrous. Turning his attention to the 
Richmond administration, the governor alternately praised and 
blamed it, but he was careful not to arouse his audience too 
much. On the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, he was 
mild and conciliatory,2* and he upheld even the conscription 
of the principals of substitutes, asking his hearers if they 
“could answer to God for the peace you have broken on this 
ground.” In matters of less current interest, however, and 
especially when they could be used as a vehicle for a joke, 
Vance was unsparing in his criticism of the central govern- 
ment. He knew of no war, he declared, which had been so bad- 
ly managed. “If our army had been dependent upon the directive 
intelligence of the General Government alone, we would have no 





26 Letter of January 21, 1864. Ibid., III. 

270. F. Manson to Vance, January 30, 1864. Ibid., III. 

28“T went to ease those fellows off,” Vance declared in a later speech, when he ex- 
plained why he did not at Wilkesboro vigorously condemn the suspension of the writ, 
Wilmington Journal, May 5, 1864. 
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troops in the field.” The capture of Vicksburg, he joked, was 
not without its bright side. Since the trans-Mississippi had 
been separated from the east, “the people over there are lucky, 
for the supply of bad generals has been cut off, and they flour- 
ish a little better on that account than we do.” 

The jokes he told at the expense of the Confederate gov- 
ernment and the secessionists were merely to get his audience 
in a good humor. After having done that, he gave the people a 
quiet, sober discussion of the peace movement which advanced 
his fame all over the South. Firmly he argued against the 
proposed state convention. If one were called and it resumed 
the sovereignty of the State, North Carolina would be in a 
worse condition than ever before. Troops of both the North 
and the South would make war on the State, and “we would 
catch the devil on all sides.” Nothing but evil could be ex- 
pected from a convention, nor would attempts of the State to 
negotiate a peace meet with any better results, for the United 
States would offer only the most humiliating terms. 

He reminded his audience again and again that they had with 
the greatest unanimity broken away from the Union, and that 
their honor compelled them to continue the struggle for in- 
dependence. Although the North had won great victories re- 
cently, he did not despond. Indeed, he had “no more doubt 
about the establishment of the independence of the Southern 
Confederacy than I have of my own existence, provided we re- 
main true to the cause we have solemnly undertaken to support.” 
To accomplish that purpose, he begged his audience to bolster 
up the government and to support its measures. “I have come 
among you,” he said, “to beg you in the name of reason, of 
humanity, to obey the law; to recognize order and authority; 
to do nothing except in the manner prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion; to bear the ills you have rather than fly to evils you know 
not of; in short, like the town clerk of Ephesus, to implore you 
‘to do nothing rash.’ ’”’2® 

Having thus fired the opening gun of his campaign for re- 
election, Vance decided to gratify the requests of friends and 
repeat his address at several places on his route back to Ra- 
leigh. Accordingly, he spoke at Statesville, Taylorsville, and 


29The Weekly Conservative (Raleigh), April 26, 1864. This speech filled ten newspaper 
columns when printed in number 7 point type. 
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Salisbury, and thus presented his views to many hundred more 
voters. Arriving in Raleigh on February 25, he cleared away 
the work which had accumulated in his absence and then, a few 
days later, wrote Hale the results of his speaking tour. “So far 
as I could judge,” he declared, “the Convention is dead, dead, 
dead, if our public men will only be a little bold. I spoke at 
Salisbury, Statesville, & Wilkesboro, with great acceptance as 
the preachers say.”%° 

When the shorthand report of the governor’s speech was 
published by newspapers all over the State, a flood of con- 
gratulations poured into the executive office. Private citizens, 
Confederate officers and men, and newspapers of many South- 
ern States were fulsome in their praise of the speech. “There 
are passages in it worthy of Patrick Henry,” declared the Rich- 
mond Dispatch, “and which thrill the heart and make the blood 
burn like the notes of a clarion. . . . Truly, this Gov. Vance, 
soldier, statesman and orator, is one of the most extraordinary 
public men of the day.”?! The newspapers of North Carolina, 
both Democratic and Conservative, hastened to applaud the 
Wilkesboro speech and to congratulate its author.®? 

As Holden’s newspaper had suspended publication, he made 
no immediate comment on Vance’s address. A few days after 
reading it, however, he published a special issue of the Standard 
and gave a reply which was in no way surprising. Observing 
with pleasure the various peace meetings which had mentioned 
his name for the governorship, Holden announced his candi- 
dacy for that office and promised the voters to obtain an “hon- 
orable peace.” The issue of the forthcoming campaign, he 
wrote, was between peace and war. The people could cleave 
to the program of “fight it out,” which had been adopted by 
Vance, or they could follow Holden and observe the advice of 
Solomon, who said: “Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.” 33 

This announcement of Holden’s candidacy considerably 
cleared the political atmosphere in North Carolina. For about 
a year the people had been uncertain as to the goal of the 


80 Vance to Hale, February 28, 1864. E. J. ite Fe IIl. 

31 Quoted by the Wilmington Journal, March 17, 

82 See the Fayetteville Observer, March 7, 1864; The" Daily Progress (Raleigh), March 2, 
7, 1864; the Wilmington Journal, March 10, 1864. 

83 Weekly Standard, March 3, 1864. 
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peace movement; they now saw that one of its objects was to 
lead Holden to the governorship. Somewhat bitterly Vance 
commented: “The man who has been deepest in my confidence 
and whom my friends have persisted in apologizing for, has at 
length shown his purpose.”®4 In one way, however, Holden’s 
announcement encouraged Vance. It made it clear that the 
governor’s old enemies, the Democrats, would not oppose him 
in the election of 1864. Although they were far from pleased 
with Vance, they much preferred him to Holden. Hence they 
never seriously considered placing a candidate in the field, who 
could have done little more than draw support from Vance and 
strengthen Holden.?5 

Certain that the Democrats would vote for him rather than 
for the Standard editor, Vance paid little attention to them, and 
decided to devote most of his efforts towards capturing the ex- 
treme Conservatives to whom Holden appealed. Even before 
Holden announced his candidacy, Vance had planned his cam- 
paign along these lines. “The old union men are in a large 
majority,” he reminded Hale, “without them we would be pow- 
erless, and I humbly conceive that the best way I can save my 
country will be to preserve my influence with them, and hold 
them up to the war notch. . . . Let them [the extreme Conserva- 
tives] abuse Jeff Davis and the Secessionists to their hearts con- 
tent so they but oppose this convention movement & keep to 
their duty on the war question.”3* This determination to ap- 
peal to the prejudices of his party was reinforced by Vance’s 
advisers. “Unless you take bold grounds upon the question of 
State Rights,” one friend counseled, “I fear Holden will beat 

. you to the throat-catch.”87 Another told Vance that his 
supporters expected him “to be against the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act (firmly against it). And of truth, Jeff 
Davis is so very much disliked by a large majority of our peo- 
ple, that I would almost fear for much very favorable to his 
cause to be said.?8 

After deciding upon the political strategy he would employ, 
Vance determined to continue his stump-speaking campaign by 


384 Vance to William A. Graham, March 3, 1864. William A. Graham Papers, 1860-1864. 
35.D. K. McRae to E. J. Hale, April 26, 1864. E. J. Hale Papers, III. 

36 Vance to Hale, February 11, 1864. Jbid., III. 

87 John D. Hyman to Vance, "March 19, 1864. Z. B. Vanée Papers, IV. 

38D. McNeill to Vance, May 10, 1864. *Governor’s Papers, May, 1864. 
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appearing before the North Carolina soldiers in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Aside from stirring the imagination of the 
soldiers and encouraging them to greater efforts on the battle- 
field, these speeches promised to give the governor a large num- 
ber of votes, for the convention of 1861 had granted the soldiers 
the right to vote. About a month after the Wilkesboro speech, 
Vance went to Richmond, where he discussed the political 
situation with Davis and persuaded the President to pro- 
mote some of his friends to brigadier generals.*® The governor 
then left for Orange Court House, and on March 26 he began 
his speeches, some of which were delivered to the North Caro- 
lina soldiers one brigade at a time. In addresses filled with 
jokes and anecdotes, he discussed the peace movement and ex- 
plained his opposition to separate state action. The people of 
North Carolina were true to the cause of Southern indepen- 
dence, he said, but they considered it a right and a duty to 
grumble and complain at times. Vance then appealed to the 
soldiers to exert themselves in the coming campaign and flat- 
tered them by dealing with careers of Federal generals which 
they had cut short. With irrepressible humor the governor 
made a place for his own exploits while telling of McClellan’s 
grief. “A man by the name of Lee opposed him in front,” 
Vance said, “and a man by the name of Jackson—sometimes 
called ‘Stonewall’—flanked him on the right, and a man by the 
name of Vance with the 26th N. C. Regiment attacked him on 
the left, and between them they used him clean up.—Hardly left 
a greasy spot.” 4° 

As Vance moved from one North Carolina brigade to an- 
other, General J. E. B. Stuart followed him and eagerly listened 
to all the speeches. If oratory was to be measured by its effects, 
he concluded, there could be no doubt that Vance was the great- 
est orator that ever lived.44 General Lee was so impressed by 
the spirit of the North Carolina troops after the speeches, that 
he compared the governor’s visit to a reinforcement of 50,000 
men.*? 


39 Swiggett, Howard (editor), A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate States 
Capital by J. B. Jones, Il, 176. 

40 Western Sentinel (Winston), April 14, 1864. 

41 Battle, Richard H., “Z. B. Vance.” Literary and Historical Activities in North Caro- 
lina 1900-1905, p. 389. 

42 Dowd, Clement, Life of Zebulon B. Vance, p. 125. 
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Returning to North Carolina early in April, Vance found 
that invitations to speak to the people, which had begun to 
arrive in January, continued to pour steadily into his office. 
Many of these invitations suggested that Vance and Holden 
speak from the same platform, but the editor announced that he 
did not care to add to the excitement of the people by 
“haranguing them for their votes.’*? Vance, therefore, ac- 
cepted the invitations alone and covered the State in a speak- 
ing tour which left Holden all but helpless. On April 23, at 
the request of sixty-five magistrates of Cumberland County, he 
appeared at Fayettevilie, where business was suspended and 
about 3,000 persons came to hear the governor’s address. To 
the delight of the crowd, Vance attacked Holden and held him 
up to ridicule. After describing Holden’s behavior the night 
the Stamdard office was mobbed and the editor fled to the gov- 
ernor’s home for protection, Vance delved into the career of 
Holden and asserted that he had been all things to-all men. The 
course he advocated, the governor declared, would lead to North 
Carolina’s secession, accompanied by all the horrors of civil war. 
True, the State had a legal right to withdraw from the Confed- 
eracy, but it would be suicidal to exercise that right. Peace 
could be obtained either by winning victories on the battlefield 
or by negotiations conducted by the Confederate government, 
but not by separate state action. He approved timely and re- 
peated negotiations for peace by the Richmond administra- 
tion, but he believed the South’s best chance lay in defeating 
Grant’s army in Virginia. 

Although addressed to a friendly audience which had little 
sympathy either for Holden or for the peace movement, the 
governor’s speech offered the Conservatives much comfort by 
condemning the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus and ex- 
plaining why he had said so little about it in Wilkesboro.‘ 

Pausing in Fayetteville only long enough to obtain a night’s 
rest, Vance moved on to Egypt the following day, accompanied 
by several hundred men and women who had heard him at Fay- 





48 Weekly Standard, April 6, 1864. See also Semi-Weekly Standard, April 20, 1864. 

44The Weekly Conservative, May 4, 1864; Wilmington Journal, May 5, 1864. 

At about this time Jonathan Worth asked Holden to withdraw from the campaign on 
the ground that Vance’s explanation “of his softened tone on Habeas Corpus in his 
Wilkesboro speech” had left little disagreement between Holden and the governor. Holden 
refused to withdraw, and Worth said privately that he would vote for Vance, although 
he believed that would put the “‘accursed Secessionists” back in power. Hamilton (editor), 
The Correspondence of Jonathan Worth, I, 307, 308, 317, 818, 321. 
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etteville. From this time until the day of the election, the gov- 
ernor roamed over the State, making stump-speeches in rapid 
succession and returning occasionally to Raleigh to dispose of 
accumulated business. On May 3 he spoke at Asheboro; three 
days later he appeared at Carthage; on May 7 he visited Pitts- 
boro; and a few days later he was in Graham.*® Since Ala- 
mance, Guilford, Randolph, and Chatham counties appeared to 
contain most of Holden’s strength, Vance made another journey 
there near the middle of May and addressed a crowd of about 
1,000 persons at Snow Camp.*® Returning to Raleigh, the 
governor made two speeches in the capital city, and then early 
in June he set out for the western part of the State, making 
speeches almost every day from June 4 until June 22 at Greens- 
boro, Lexington, Salisbury, Concord, Davidson College, Dallas, 
Lincolnton, Shelby, Rutherfordton, Hendersonville, Asheville, 
Marion, Morganton and Lenoir.*7 In all these speeches Vance 
attacked Holden with vigor and effect, and took pains to show 
the people what secession from the Confederacy would bring. 
His attractive personality, his good humor, and his sober rea- 
soning so endeared him to the people of the mountains that nu- 
merous children during the next thirty years were christened 
Zebulon Vance.*& 

Feeling that he had expended enough energy in the western 
counties, the governor hastened back to Raleigh, where he 
cleared away the work which had accumulated in his absence 
and made ready for the last speaking tour of his campaign. 
Beginning at Oxford on July 21, this tour carried him through 
a number of central and eastern counties and ended at Wilming- 
ton on August 1. Here he addressed the citizens of the seaport 
city in a densely packed theatre and amused the editor of 
the Wilmington Journal with “anecdotes or little snatches of 
merriment by which he enlivened his remarks and occasionally 
his audience.” This speech left no doubt, declared the editor, 
“that Governor Vance wishes to administer the government of 
the State as a true Southern man, and a liberal patriot.’’4® 


45 Fayetteville Observer, May 2, 1864; The Weekly Conservative, May 18, 1864. 

46 Ibid. 

47 Weekly Confederate (Raleigh), June 8, July 6, 1864. 

48In 1876, while canvassing the mountains in his third campaign for the governorship, 
Vance began one appearance by giving a five-dollar bill to each boy who was introduced 
as his namesake, but the lads came in such numbers that he had to reduce the present to 
two dollars in order to avoid bankruptcy. ya “Z. B. Vance.” Literary and His 
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While Vance was carrying the campaign directly to the people 
and attacking his old political ally, Holden attempted to de- 
fend himself by thundering at the governor through the col- 
umns of the Standard. Greatly decreasing his criticism of the 
Richmond administration, the editor concentrated his fire upon 
Vance and charged that his administration was wasteful and 
corrupt. “The children of the people starve,” Holden declared, 
“while your pampered officials feast and grow fat in their very 
midst.”5° In several issues he charged that “shade officers” 
were buying large supplies of food and clothing from the State 
at government prices.51 The Standard editor and his friend on 
the Progress also made the direct accusation that Vance and 
his associates were enriching themselves by shipping out cotton 
on state steamers.5? In his Fayetteville speech the governor re- 
plied to this charge by admitting that he had shipped five bales 
of cotton in order to procure supplies of sugar and coffee. But 
Holden refused to accept this explanation and pressed his 
charges with greater insistence. ‘Who believes it?’ Holden 
asked, referring to Vance’s statement that he had invested in 
sugar and coffee the gold received from five bales of cotton.53 
“Where is that gold, Governor?” the editor questioned, but he 
never received an answer.54 In truth, Vance and his political 
friends were considerably embarrassed by these charges, for 
they had shipped out cotton in vessels owned partly by the 
State,55 and it appears that they had bought supplies of food 
and clothing from the State at government prices.5® As rather 
inadequate replies to the charges, they informed the voters that 
Holden himself had bought supplies from the State for his news- 
paper. The friends of Vance never denied that he had shipped 
out cotton, and they attempted to cloud the issue by telling the 
people that if Holden were elected governor “he would do away 
with the running of the blockade and leave our brave soldiers to 





50 Weekly Standard, July 20, 1864. 

51 Ibid., June 22, July 6, 1864. 

52 See Vance’s Fayetteville speech, Wilmington Journal, May 5, 1864. 

53 Weekly Standard, June 15, 1864. 

54 Weekly Standard, July 20, 1864. 

55 It is certain that Vance’s friends shipped thirteen bales of cotton on the “Advance” 
in February, 1864. (See “Freight List” for the Advance, February 5, 1864. Governor’s 
Papers, February, 1864.) By September, 1864, Vance himself had shipped thirty bales 
and had instructed the state agent in England to “dispose of all & any more I may 
ship to best advantage & deposit to my order.” (Vance to John White, September 21, 
1864. Ibid., September, 1864.) 
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go ragged and half naked, and their wives and little ones to 
starve and perish.’’57 

As the governor swept through the State on his stump-speak- 
ing tour, Holden found much to criticize in his campaign tactics. 
He thought it little less than criminal for Vance to neglect his 
office and “harangue the people for their votes,” while women 
and children were suffering from lack of food.5% Nor could 
he approve of Vance’s jokes and the vulgar expressions with 
which, he said, the governor’s speeches were filled. “Boys, if 
you want peace you must go to the heart of Pennsylvania, and 
there fight till hell freezes over as hard as a lightwood knot.” 
“Boys, you must fight till you fill hell so full of Yankees that 
their feet will stick out of the windows.” These sentences, 
Holden asserted, were found in Vance’s speeches to the North 
Carolina soldiers, but the governor denied using such lan- 
guage.5® Later in the campaign Holden heard that Vance, at 
Rutherfordton, had called him an “infernal flat-footed liar.” 
This was one reason, Holden declared, why he could not join 
Vance on the speaking tour. “No decent gentleman can can- 
vass with Gov. Vance.’’®° 

In attempting to wrest the governorship from Vance, Holden 
placed most of his hope in condemning Vance’s attitude towards 
the peace movement. He tried to persuade the people of North 
Carolina that Vance had gone over to the Confederate (Demo- 
cratic) party and was in reality its candidate—not the candi- 
date of the Conservatives. He had appointed secessionists to 
office and had approved of executive usurpations at Richmond, 
“until at length he was abandoned by the great body of those 
who elected him and found himself the choice for Governor of 
the Destructive [secessionist] leaders.”®! Vance was the war 
candidate, not the peace candidate. He had told the soldiers 
“that he wanted them to fight till h-ll froze over, and then fight 
upon the ice.’ ®? 

Although the avowed peace candidate, Holden insisted that 
he did not intend to take North Carolina out of the Confed- 
eracy, nor would he make separate terms with the Northern 


57 Ibid., August 3, 1864. 

58 Weekly Standard, May 18, 1864. 
59 Ibid.. May 18, 25, 1864. 

60 Ibid., July 13, 1864. 
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enemy. He merely thought it would be wise for the State to 
have a convention to aid the central government in obtaining an 
“honorable peace,” and at the same time “to see to it that the 
administrators of that government do not subvert or change its 
character, or trench fatally on the reserved rights of the States 
and the liberties of the people.”®? Just what would constitute 
an honorable peace, Holden never said, nor did he ever explain 
how a state convention could aid the Confederate government 
in obtaining peace with the United States. 

Holden’s purposes were so clothed with vagueness that he 
alarmed a large portion cf the State press, and was able to ob- 
tain the support of only two newspapers besides his own. The 
Raleigh Progress, although it flirted with Vance for a few 
weeks and then feigned neutrality for a while,*4 finally cast its 
lot with Holden in April,®® but aside from exposing some of 
Vance’s personal blockade-running it performed little service 
for the Standard editor. The other newspaper which aided 
Holden was The People’s Press, of Salem, the scanty files of 
which merely establish the fact that it condemned Vance as a 
“Destructive” and lauded Holden as the true Conservative 
candidate.*® The remainder of the state press sustained the 
governor and attacked Holden, whom they had suspected and 
condemned for more than a year. With a will the Conservative 
newspapers of the State inquired into the record of the Stan- 
dard editor and exposed his inconsistencies. “Why is Mr. Hol- 
den not canvassing?” asked the editor of the Greensborough Pa- 
triot. “Not because he is personally afraid of Gov. Vance, or of 
the law-loving and law-abiding people of his native State—no, 
neither of these answers the question. He is afraid of his own 
ring-streaked, striped, speckled and spotted record, and of the 
irresistible logic and powerful eloquence of the gifted moun- 
tain boy, Zeb. Vance.”*? The Fayetteville Observer concen- 
trated its fire upon the injury Holden was doing to the Southern 
cause and charged that he intended to make peace by sub- 
mitting to the North. “His Editorials,” the Observer declared, 





63 Ibid., June 1, 1864; see also issue of July 27, 1864. 

64 The "Daily Progress, March 3, 8, 1864. 
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“are printed in the yankee papers and in Extras and scattered 
by the million over the yankee States, to encourage the yankee 
men to volunteer, the yankee soldiers to fight, the yankee capi- 
talists to lend their money, on the supposition that North Caro- 
lina was about to go back into the vile yankee Union.”’®® If 
Holden expected to make peace in a manner not provided for 
by the constitution, the editor of the Observer wrote, “he must 
expect to do it by a base and cowardly swbmission—submission 
to Lincoln and his abolition hordes—submission to the loss of 
Liberty and of all the property of the people of the States, ex- 
cept possibly his own.’’®® 

The Democratic newspapers were in a difficult position. Vance 
had given their candidate such a crushing defeat in 1862 that 
the party had slept fitfully for two years and was in no condi- 
tion to be revived. Having no candidate of their own to sup- 
port, they wished, nevertheless, to enter the campaign, but they 
found the choice between Vance and Holden an exceedingly un- 
pleasant one. The Western Democrat, most uncompromising 
of the party press, stuck its nose in the air and refused to sup- 
port either candidate.7° The Western Sentinel, also, was de- 
termined to take no part in the campaign, but the fear of 
Holden’s election drew it into Vance’s orbit, and by the middle 
of the summer its main employment appears to have been abus- 
ing the editor of the Standard. “Mr. Holden is exercising his 
power to kill and make alive,” the Sentinel observed, “and from 
the remarkable change recently taking place in the minds of the 
people, we think it very evident that that most remarkable in- 
dividual is at this time engaged in the most patriotic achieve- 
ment of his life—that is in killing himself.”71 With similar re- 
luctance, the Wilmington Journal entered the campaign, but in 
June the editor declared that he must “go for Governor Vance 
as a choice of evils, if for nothing else.”72 With less reluctance 
and with far more vigor, the Raleigh Confederate cast its lot 
with Vance and conducted an untiring editorial assault upon 
Holden. Like the other Democratic newspapers, however, it 
clearly announced that it chose the governor as the lesser of 


68 Fayetteville Observer, July 25, 1864. 

69 Ibid., July 18, 1864. 

70 The Western Democrat (Charlotte), May 3, August 2, 1864. 

71 Western Sentinel (Winston), June 9, 1864; see also ibid., March 17 and July 14, 1864. 
72 Wilmington Journal, June 23, 1864. 
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two evils and that it supported him merely because he was en- 
gaged in destroying Holden. 

The Democratic and Conservative newspapers did the gov- 
ernor a great service during the campaign, but he thought it 
unwise to depend upon the generosity of editors over whose 
policies he had no control. He determined early in the year, 
therefore, to establish his own political organ, which would be 
devoted to the single task of advancing his candidacy. After 
failing to persuade Hale to leave Fayetteville and establish a 
newspaper in Raleigh, Vance obtained the services of John D. 
Hyman, an attorney of Yadkinville, who promised to edit the 
proposed journal.74 Several weeks elapsed before Vance’s 
friends could advance the necessary capital, but on April 20 
the first issue of the governor’s personal organ—the Conserva- 
tive—appeared. Published in daily and weekly issues, the Con- 
servative was distributed over the State in ever-widening cir- 
cles, until by the end of the campaign it was as ubiquitous as 
the Standard. 

Following the strategy which Vance and his supporters de- 
veloped soon after Holden announced his candidacy, the editor 
of the Conservative pursued a policy which was calculated to at- 
tract all the Democrats (or secessionists, as they were fre- 
quently called) and at the same time to hold a great portion of 
the Conservative party. One week after the newspaper was 
established, Hyman published the platform upon which Vance 
ran—an adroit appeal to both political parties: 


The supremacy of the civil over military law. 

A speedy repeal of the act suspending the writ of habeas corpus. 

A quiet submission to all laws, whether good or bad, while they re 
main upon our statute books. 

No reconstruction, or submission, but perpetual independence. 

An unbroken front to the common enemy; but timely and repeated 
negotiations for peace by the proper authorities. 

No separate State action through a convention; no counter revolu- 
tion; no combined resistance to the government. 

Opposition to despotism in every from, and the preservation of our 
Republican institutions in all their purity.75 


73 Weekly Confederate (Raleigh), June 8, 1864; see also ibid.. May 25 and July 6, 1864. 
74 John D. Hyman to Vance, January 12, 1864. Z. B. Vance Papers, III. 
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Since the Democrats were compelled by force of circum- 
stances to oppose Holden, Vance paid little attention to them, 
aside from his platform, and concentrated his efforts upon win- 
ning the bulk of the Conservative party. To accomplish this 
purpose, the editor of the Conservative told the people of the 
State again and again that Vance stood for peace and for the 
supremacy of the civil law. “Is Holden for peace?” the editor 
asked. “So is Gov. Vance. He is for peace now! ... He pre- 
fers it—as we all prefer it—coming by regular negotiation 
through the Confederate government; but he will accept it in 
any honorable way that it can be obtained.”7® Vance was the 
real peace candidate, and Holden was the real war candidate, 
“for, as sure as there is a God in heaven, if Holden should be 
elected, a Convention be called, and North Carolina should 
secede from the Confederacy, as advocated by Mr. Holden, a 
civil war will be the result.”77 In vain, Holden protested that 
he did not advocate the secession of North Carolina, but Hyman 
insisted that the convention he proposed could have no other 
purpose. 

In its first issue the Conservative informed the people that 
Vance was determined to uphold the supremacy of the civil 
law. He had opposed the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, had attempted to obtain a prompt trial for all arrested 
persons, and had made repeated demands for the repeal! of the 
“obnoxious measure.”78 If Holden had protested against the 
arbitrary acts of the Confederate government, Vance also had 
been tireless in insisting that the Richmond administration 
respect the rights of the State and its people. As proof of this, 
readers of the Conservative were presented with sixteen let- 
ters from Vance to the Confederate authorities, in which he in- 
dicated an unbending determination to protect his people from 
the severities of military law. With all the force of black- 
faced capitals, the Conservative carried home this lesson to its 
readers: “Gov. Vance is Determined to Sustain the Judiciary, 
by Requiring Obedience to Our Judges, at All Hazard and 
Every Cost.”79 


7 Quoted by the Weekly Standard, May 18, 1864. See also The Weekly Conservative, 
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This campaign of stealing Holden’s thunder—telling the 
voters that Vance favored the supremacy of the civil law and 
was striving earnestly for peace—was carried over into the 
state legislature when that body met in May. In his message 
to the law-makers, Vance recommended that they “lay down 
what you would consider a fair basis of peace” and then call 
upon the President and the Senate “to neglect no fitting op- 
portunity to offer such to the enemy.” He made it clear, how- 
ever, that he would be satisfied with nothing less than the in- 
dependence of the Confederacy. In other parts of his message, 
Vance condemned in unequivocal language the suspension of the 
writ, and thus announced to the voters that he was the friend 
of civil liberty.8° The legislature showed its agreement with 
Vance’s policy by requesting the North Carolina delegation in 
Congress to work for the repeal of the act suspending the 
writ,8! and by enacting a law “to secure the benefits of the 
writ of habeas corpus, and to prevent citizens in civil life from 
being removed beyond the limits of the state.’®? The law- 
makers then passed a resolution urging the Confederate au- 
thorities to negotiate for peace on the basis of independence 
and nationality, but the determination was expressed to con- 
tinue the war until these terms were accepted.®? During the 
same session, moreover, the legislature passed a resolution as- 
suring the governor that he was entitled to the “confidence and 
thanks” of the General Assembly, and expressing its “most 
hearty approval and cordial sympathy” for Vance’s adherence 
to the cause of Southern independence. + 

While the legislature was occupying itself in supporting 
Vance’s campaign for reélection, Holden fumed ineffectually 
against the law-makers and called “the attention of the people 
to the fact that no small portion of the time of the present ses- 
sion is being consumed in political resolutions intended to pro- 
mote the election of Gov. Vance, and break down the true 
Conservative party.”’85 Holden was too hard pressed, however, 
to spend much time in making attacks. With practically the 
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entire state press, the legislature, and a governor surrounded 
by able advisers pitted against him, the editor of the Standard 
was kept on the defensive throughout most of the campaign. 
This was especially true during the last few weeks, when the 
Heroes of America were discovered in North Carolina and 
efforts were made to implicate Holden in that treasonable or- 
ganization. Vance’s political organ, the Conservative, first ex- 
posed this society in the issue of July 6, and showed that many 
men had joined without realizing the treasonable aims of the 
organization. Numerous letters were written to the Conserva- 
tie and to Vance, in which members of the organization as- 
serted that they had joined without realizing its true object. 
Several of these letters were especially damaging to Holden’s 
candidacy, for they declared that the members were instructed 
to vote for the editor, as he aided their cause and was also a 
member.®® Soon after this society was exposed, however, 
Holden expressed utter ignorance of it. “We know nothing 
about this red string party,” he wrote, “or any other secret po- 
litical party.’’8? Although Holden’s membership in this organ- 
ization was never proved, there is reason to believe that the 
members were instructed to vote for him, and the publication 
of this charge greatly weakened the editor. 

As the date set for the election approached, it became more 
and more apparent that Holden’s political aspirations would 
be crushed. But the amazing strength which Vance developed 
was not so obvious earlier in the campaign, and many of his 
friends feared he would be defeated. Former Governor Charles 
Manly was informed by reliable observers that Holden had an 
excellent chance of winning.** Even in July, Holden professed 
to believe he could defeat the governor. “The intelligence I re- 
ceive continues to be of the most cheering character,’’ he wrote 
to a friend. “I feel sure of a decided majority in the army. The 
minds of the people and soldiers are made up, and nothing will 
change them.’’8® Although believing that Vance would win the 
election, the editor of the Wilmington Journal warned the gov- 
ernor’s followers not to rest too much on their laurels, for “a 
mere preference for Governor Vance” would not elect him. 
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“Votes and not preferences carry elections. Be assured of this 
much:—Mr. Holden is an old campaigner. He knows how to 
manage the ropes and pull the wires . . . better than any man 
in North Carolina.’’?° 

Vance and his advisers, however, were not altogether innocent 
of political guile, and as the election day neared they prepared 
a trick of their own. Since each candidate provided his own bal- 
lots, Vance observed an opportunity to force Holden’s supporters 
to expose themselves when they voted. Abandoning the custom 
of printing ballots on white paper, Vance had all his printed 
upon a yellow surface, and the Conservative informed the peo- 
ple that any person who dropped a white ballot in the box voted 
for Holden. When Holden discovered this, just a few days before 
the election, he had his own ballots printed on yellow paper; but 
in his haste to duplicate Vance’s tickets, he employed a some- 
what deeper yellow than that which colored the governor’s bal- 
lots. In high glee, the Conservative explained that.there was still 
an appreciable difference between the two sets of ballots. “Let 
it be known, then, at the ballot-box,” this newspaper announced, 
“that he who votes a light chrome yellow ticket, votes for Z. B. 
Vance—that he who votes a deep chrome yellow ticket votes for 
W. W. Holden.”’?! 

In the meantime, the soldiers went to the polls on July 28 and 
gave Holden his first intimation that a crushing defeat was in 
store for him. Late in the afternoon telegrams poured into 
Vance’s office telling him that he had received the unanimous 
vote of many regiments,®? and in a few days it was ascertained 
that out of the 15,033 votes cast in the army the governor had 
received 13,209.93 This complete defeat of Holden, which the 
army elections foreshadowed, was made a reality on August 4, 
when the citizens of the State went to the polls and increased 
Vance’s ballots to a total vote of 57,873, while Holden received 
a total of only 14,432.94 Vance, therefore, had a majority of 
43,441 votes—a majority which was more than three times as 
large as Holden’s total vote.®5 Only three counties in the State 
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returned a majority for Holden—Johnston, Randolph, and 
Wilkes—and the majorities were small in all of these.?® 

This overwhelming victory for the governor, Holden charged, 
had been obtained by force and fraud. In the Raleigh hospitals, 
he declared, soldiers who had indicated an intention of voting for 
him were threatened with being returned to their regiments. 
Tickets intended for his use were summarily torn up by the 
ladies of the Raleigh Relief Association. In the army, Holden 
asserted, soldiers were told that unless they voted for Vance 
they would be placed in the hottest part of the lines.®7 Officers 
at home, it was charged, threatened to put in the army all de- 
tailed men who voted for Holden. In Warren, Forsyth, and 
Wilkes counties, the disappointed editor wrote, many of his 
supporters were intimidated and prevented from voting.®® 

So far as these charges related to the election in the army, 
they were not without some foundation. Two soldiers of Heth’s 
division, who deserted to the enemy, explained their desertion 
on the grounds that they were not allowed to vote for Holden.®® 
General Robert D. Johnston informed Vance that he had once 
made up his mind “not to allow any votes to be cast for Holden 
in my command, but after maturely considering the matter I de- 
termined to put a good face on the matter & give a frank and 
cordial invitation to every man to come up and vote for whom 
he pleased.” 1°° Under these liberal conditions, Holden received 
nineteen votes from Johnston’s brigade. In some parts of the 
army, moreover, voting was not secret, and it is probable that 
many of Holden’s supporters thought it imprudent to cast their 
ballots for him.!°! It is apparent, however, that Vance would 
have won an overwhelming victory, even if there had been no 
intimidation in the army, for Holden had the difficult task of 
opposing one of the most popular politicians that North Caro- 
lina has ever produced. 

When the details of Vance’s triumphant reélection became 
generally known, the fear that North Carolina might secede 
from the Confederacy was at last killed. The Richmond Enquirer 
was visibly relieved when it learned that the State ratified “in 
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the fourth year of the war the decisions of her councils at the 
commencement.” !°2 To an awakened Rip Van Winkle, the Rich- 
mond Sentinel compared the State. “Old Rip is now wide 
awake,” it declared, “and detests Yankees and Yankee ways 
from the bottom of his brave and honest heart.”1°? Vance also 
felt that his victory proved the State would remain true to the 
new Confederacy. “It has been supposed,” he wrote to an Eng- 
lish merchant, “that there was much disaffection in this State 
particularly, but the recent election contradicts it. My Competi- 
tor[,] a bold and popular demagogue[,] made the issue dis- 
tinctly of peace on terms less than independence and I have 
beaten him worse than any man was ever beaten in North Car- 
olina.”’1°4 

To former Governor Charles Manly the election was a great 
personal triumph for Vance and a proof that Buncombe County 
was rich in politica] talents. 

“T concur with you that Vance is a character,” he wrote Presi- 
dent Swain. “His late Campaign has been conducted with great 
skill & ability & consummate diplomacy. The result not only a 
most gratifying achievement personally, but a great public tri- 
umph of patriotism & order over disloyalty, & lowbrowed treach- 
ery. 

“That State of Buncombe has been prolific, as I have often 
had occasion to say, of not only lofty mountains, but of men of 
the highest Executive powers, & far reaching diplomacy. What 
if it shall be discovered that the Great Talleyrand was born 
right up there in Chunn’s Cove?’’!9 


102 Quoted by the Wilmington Journal, August 18, 1864. 
103 Tbid. 


104 Vance to Alexander Collie, August 5, 1864. Vance Letter Book, II, 219-221. 
105 Charles Manly to D. L. Swain, August 31, 1864. Swain Manuscripts, 1860-1892. 





THE GENTRY OF ANTE-BELLUM 
SOUTH CAROLINA’ 


By Rosser Howarp Taytor 


The subject of social bases and relations is highly ramified 
and fugitive. Attempts to set up exclusive social categories in- 
variably end in disappointment, for the gradations of Southern 
society will not admit of strict classification. Social groupings 
appear on broad canvas, but close examination reveals many 
overlappings. In South Carolina, and in other states as well, 
there was more crystallization of social strata below the “fall 
line” than above it. This is explainable in part on the ground 
that the cultural and material differences between the well-to-do 
and the poor whites were greater in the Low-Country than in 
the Up-Country. The economic background of the Up-Country, 
with its comparative isolation and its more diversified pursuits, 
lent itself to the development of a more democratic society. With 
the recession of frontier conditions, however, the Up-Country 
came to partake more and more of the social organization of 
the plantation civilization of the Coastal Plain. 

For practical purposes, we may divide the white population 
of South Carolina into three overlapping categories: (a) the 
planters and the professions; (b) the middle classes composed 
of farmers, tradesmen, and artisans; (c) the poor whites. The 
second group was by far the largest; the first group was the 
most influential; the third least numerous and least consequen- 
tial.? 

As perhaps in no other state, there existed in South Carolina 
a conscious and militant aristocracy composed of the planting 
and professional classes—an aristocracy that took pride in its 
English heritage, its public service, its standards of conduct, 
and its guardianship of the social order. While the members of 
the legal and medical profession ranked high, it is perhaps ac- 
curate to state that with the passing of the decades, the station 
of planter became the ne plus ultra of social achievement. Gov- 


1 This article forms a chapter of the author’s unpublished study of Social and Cultural 
Life in Ante-Bellum South Carolina. 

2 Nearly half of the white families of South Carolina owned slaves. In 1860 there were 
26,701 slaveowners in the State, with an average of fifteen slaves to the owner. The 
average slaveholding in the Low-Country was twenty-one; in the Up-Country, eleven. 
Henry, H. M., The Police Control of the Slave in South Carolina, p. 4. 
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ernor B. F. Henegan in his message to the legislature in Novem- 
ber, 1840, was gratified to know that the occupation of a planter, 
“always respectable among us, has risen in public estimation 
to a dignity not second to the learned professions.”® While the 
law was considered the road to political preferment in South 
Carolina,* it frequently happened that a lawyer upon becoming 
wealthy turned to politics or planting or both. James H. Ham- 
mond, a rising young lawyer, practiced in Columbia from 1828 
to 1831, or until his marriage, when he gave up his legal prac- 
tice to become a planter at Silver Bluff on the Savannah River.® 
Samuel Gourdin read law under Benjamin C. Yancey of Charles- 
ton and was admitted to the bar in 1820; he soon abandoned 
the profession to take charge of a rice plantation on the Cooper 
River.® In like manner, John C. Calhoun gave up the practice of 
law for politics and planting. These examples are not cited to 
prove that the legal profession was not on a parity with plant- 
ing. The transfer was probably made because the station of 
planter conferred more mental and bodily ease and gave greater 
opportunity for expansive and leisurely living. No persons en- 
joyed greater social distinction than certain members of the bar 
such as Hugh S. Legare, Robert Y. Hayne, Langdon Cheves, 
William Drayton, and William H. de Saussure.? There was in 
the profession, however, a type of shyster lawyer who by his 
chicanery earned the suspicion of his fellow-citizens; but in 
the main the bar of the State was distinguished for talent, in- 
tegrity, and learning. 

A knowledge of the law was considered not only an aid to a 
public career but also a social asset. Daniel Wallace, in writing 
to his son, advised him to devote his time to reading law whether 
he attempted to practice or not: 


Every citizen, who expects to take any position ought to know the 
general principles of the laws of his country. Without this he will 


often find himself compelled to sit and listen to conversation in which 
he can take no part.® 


3 Mowntaineer (Greenville), Dec. 4, 1840; ibid., «| 3, 1835. 

4 Fraser, Charles, Reminiscences of Charleston, p 

5 Hammond Diary, Feb. 6, 1841. MS. in , tS, oa 

6 Gourdin Memoir, p. 6. “Family Memoir of — Newman Gourdin.” MS. in posses- 
sion of Miss Isabelle de Saussure, —— 8. 

7 Fraser, Charles, Remi 


niscences, 
> Dente! Wallace to his son, Aug. 20, Toso. MS. in possession of D. H. Wallace, Green- 
v 3 
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Physicians may not have earned money faster than lawyers; 
but it is safe to assume that they worked more steadily and 
therefore retired from active practice to become planters some- 
what earlier than did the lawyers. It was common, however, to 
find a combination planter and physician in small towns and 
rural districts. This combination was more in evidence than the 
planter-lawyer combination. Dr. Samuel Cordes, who practiced 
medicine in the parish of St. James, Santee, from about 1813 
to about 1850, also engaged in planting. It is said that “he 
never made much of a crop except once, when he made a fine 
crop of corn; whereupon, he named his plantation Egypt.”® 
Dr. John Logan, of Abbeville District, besides practicing medi- 
cine, conducted a farm on which he employed an overseer.!° 

Members of the medical profession might marry the daugh- 
ters of planters. The farm journal of J. Porcher Gaillard con- 
tains numerous references to social calls by practicing physi- 
cians. On occasion, the physician would pay a professional visit 
to some member of the family and remain for dinner. Some idea 
of the professional standing of a young physician in Charleston 
may be gathered from the following excerpt from an old letter: 


My little practice is sufficient to provide for daily wants, but as 
still a couple of months must pass before custom allows me to present 
my bills, I feel myself much straitened [sic]. I prefer town practice; 
here at all events people acknowledge the physician’s services better 
than the rich folks of Spartanburg. What would Mr. M say 
if he knew that for one operation performed a couple of months ago, 
I am to receive by our fee bill a hundred dollars.+1 


The avenues wide open to the sons of planters were the 
learned professions, the army, navy, politics, and planting. Hos- 
tility to trade seems to have been more pronounced in the first 
three decades of the nineteenth century than in the ’forties and 
fifties. So intensely did W. Thacher feel the stigma of trade 


when employed as a bookkeeper on King Street in Charleston 
in 1818 that he wrote, 


I should think my own father an accomplished knave if he had at 
any time made money in the dry goods line in King Street. They are 


2Doar, David, A Sketch of the Agricultural Society of St. James Santee, p. 34. 

10 Diary of Dr. John Logan for the year 1857. Other examples are cited in the 
Ravenel Records and in O’Neall and Chapman, Annals of Newberry. The Logan Diary is in 
the hands of Harry L. Watson, Greenwood, S. C. 

11 Dr. Christopher Oeland to his mother, Nov. 22, 1840. R. H. Smith papers. Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Library. 
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all Jews and worse than Jews—Yankees, for a Yankee can Jew a Jew 
directly.12 


The situation was not so bad as represented by this young man; 
yet so deep-seated was the prejudice against trade that most of 
the Charleston merchants in the early ante-bellum period came 
from Europe or the Eastern states. Of the twenty-one leading 
commercial houses of Charleston from 1795 to 1816, only one 
was owned or managed by a native of South Carolina.'* “As 
soon as a merchant acquired a fortune in Charleston, he in- 
vested it in land and negroes and became a planter.”!4 Mrs. St. 
Julian Ravenel corroborates the testimony of others in asserting 
that by 1800 the trade of the city (Charleston) was managed 
almost entirely by English and Scottish merchants. She assures 
us, however, that by 1840 native sons had returned to the mer- 
cantile business.15 Robert Newman Gourdin declares that his 
brother, Henry, was the first planter’s son “to embark in a 
business on which the élite of the community looked down.”'!® 
Gourdin lived to see a change in attitude towards trade and 
tradesmen, for he records that when the war began in 1861 
“the names of the old families of the State and City were on the 
signs in our streets.”!7 He was probably correct in his observa- 
tion that had not the people of Charleston gone into trade, “the 
South Carolina Railroad could not have been built when it was 
and the commercial progress of Charleston in the thirty years 
preceding the late war would not have been a fact.’’18 
Factorage was the one branch of trade which was not re- 
garded as derogatory to social standing. A distinction was made 
between the receiving and exporting of produce and the buying 
and selling of it. Factors who received and sold produce for the 
planters and who purchased supplies for their patrons stood in 
much higher esteem than did retail merchants. The aversion for 
trade in general sprang from a notion universally shared by the 
planting and professional classes that the pursuit of gain was 


12 Thacher Diary, Oct., 1818. Diary of W. Thacher, 1817-1818. In possession of Dr. 
J. Rion McKissick, Columbia, S. C. 

13 Trenholm, W. L., Centennial Address before the Charleston Chamber of Commerce, 
Feb. 11, 1844, p. 27. 

14 Jbid., p. 27. 

15 Ravenel, Mrs. St. Julian, Charleston, The Place and the People, p. 387. 

16 Gourdin Memoir, p. 108. Henry Gourdin entered the office of a certain Maxwell, an 
exporter, in 1819. 

17 Ibid., p. 104. 

18 Jbid., p. 1065. 
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vulgar. While money was not despised, planters claimed to lay 
more stress on land, political power, agreeable manners and fam- 
ily life than on the acquisition of money.!® Jews and Yankees de- 
void of social position and with an itch for money-making could 
afford to engage in vulgar pursuits; but the proud Carolinian, 
like his English forbears, could not afford to compromise his 
family’s standing by engaging in “the low and plebeian pursuit 
of trade.” A false and costly pride this, alleged James H. Ham- 
mond, William Gregg, and others—a pride which militated 
against the establishment of manufactures and a diversified 
economy.?° 

The limits of the South Carolina aristocracy were elastic. Like 
the English nobility, the aristocracy of South Carolina was 
strengthened from time to time by accessions from the middle 
classes. Successful young men sometimes entered the ranks of 
the aristocracy through the avenue of marriage. These acces- 
sions were not common, as it was difficult for an aristocratic 
family to assimilate unpromising offshoots of inferior stock. The 
traditional procedure was for aristocrat to marry aristocrat 
even though such an alliance might fall within the bounds of 
kinship. That the planting and professional aristocracy of South 
Carolina was not a close corporation, however, is attested by 
the fact that James Louis Petigru, the celebrated Charleston 
lawyer, born in comparative poverty, was able, by virtue of his 
talents and ambition, to marry Jane Amelia Postell, daughter of 
of a planter of Coosawhatchie.2!_ James McDuffie, born in 
obscurity, married the daughter of Colonel Richard Singleton, 
a wealthy planter.22 William Lucas, son of Jonathan Lucas, 
inventor of the rice mill, was trained in William Naylor’s 
counting house in Charleston; notwithstanding, he married 
Charlotte Hume, daughter of John Hume, planter.22 Many 
examples of the marriage of planters’ daughters to bold and 
enterprising young men of the middle classes could be cited, 
but one other will suffice. Samuel Maverick, planter of Pen- 
dleton, started his career as a clerk with the firm of Wods- 
worth and Turpen in Charleston. As a result of his industry, 


. J America’s Tragedy, pp. 88-89. 
20 Gregg, wintain Essays on Domestic I passim. 
21 rh ag 49 and Speeches of ” James Louis wy pp. 34-40. 


. Lucas Papers. MS. in possession of 
Lucas, McCl 
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he was eventually admitted as a partner to the firm. Not con- 
tent with a partnership, Maverick established a mercantile busi- 
ness of his own and amassed a fortune estimated at $500,000. 
In 1802 he married Elizabeth, the youngest daughter of Gen- 
eral Robert Anderson of Pendleton, S. C., and subsequently 
established his residence at Pendleton where he became one 
of the largest landowners in the State.?4 

Aristocrats to the manner born and those who rose to the 
ranks of the aristocracy generally shared certain traits. First 
of all, an aristocrat was characterized by individuality, not of 
dress, but of bearing and manner. Dwelling, as a rule, some- 
what apart from the main thoroughfares of travel, planters 
ruled their servants with virtually plenary authority. They 
were to all intents and purposes supreme arbiters and 
lawmakers, accustomed to command and to receive deference 
and obedience. Naturally such a situation tended to exalt the 
ego of the master and to invest him with a lordly manner. 
Edmund Burke, with keen insight, stated the case aptly when 
he wrote: 


In Virginia and the Carolinas, they have a vast multitude of slaves. 
Where this is the case in any part of the world, those who are free 
are by far the most proud and jealous of their freedom. Freedom to 
them is not only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privilege—In 
such a people haughtiness of domination combines with a spirit of 
freedom, fortifies and renders it invincible.?5 


The aristocrat developed not only a virile and lusty in- 
dividuality but also an exaggerated conception of personal honor. 
In consequence, he was quick to resent any reflection on his 
veracity or the rectitude of his intentions. Indeed, gentlemen 
subscribed to an unwritten code of honor, which stipulated that 
a gentleman’s word was as good as his bond. In passing on 
the qualifications of a young man who had applied to Governor 
Manning for a position, James Simmons remarked: 


I know him very well. He is a graduate of the Military Academy 
and is an energetic, sensible, reliable young man. He comes of first 
rate Carolina stock and his breed is good. You can rely on him.?¢ 


24 Southern Patriot, May 13, 1852. Maverick owned lands in Alabama and Texas. He 
was survived by two children, Mrs. Van Wyck and Samuel Maverick, Jr., of Texas. 
25 Quoted in Southern Literary Messenger, Aug., 1857. 


26 James Simmons to Governor Manning, Jan. 7, 1859. Chestnut-Manning-Miller Papers. 
MS. in archives of South Carolina Historical Society, Charleston, S. C. 
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An infraction of the unwritten code of the gentleman usually 
caused the aggrieved party to invoke the code duello as the most 
satisfactory and dignified manner of settling an affair of honor. 

Duelling was confined to those who claimed to be “gentle. 
men”; and was extenuated on the ground that it tended to 
preserve the amenities of life, that it was an incentive to virtue 
and a shield of personal honor—honor which the courts were 
powerless to defend.?7 The law, it was held, did not and could 
not provide an adequate remedy for the innuendo of the slander- 
er, covert insinuation, or the personal slight. Satisfaction in such 
cases could be obtained only on the field of honor in accordance 
with the code duello.2® Duelling was by most people deplored. 
Many prominent and useful men sacrificed their lives on the 
field of honor. While public sentiment became increasingly hos- 
tile to duelling, the practice could not be eradicated. Repeated 
legislative enactments for penalizing parties to a duel contrib- 
uted very little to the abatement of the evil. It was possible to 
evade the law by fighting in another state. If, however, the duel 
took place privately in Charleston, the surviving party or parties 
usually escaped prosecution. Jacob Schirmir mentions many 


duels in his Journal, but only one case of prosecution. He re- 
counts: 


Duel this morning about five o’clock back of the race course. Mr. 
L—— and Mr. D—— met to settle their dispute when the former was 
instantly killed. In October court he (D ) was indicted, but the 
grand jury ignored the bill.?® 


Men who guarded their honor, but regretted the practice of 
duelling, found it exceedingly embarrassing to decline a chal- 
lenge because the challenger reserved, and sometimes exercised, 
the privilege of publicly posting the challenged party as a “pol- 
troon and a coward” for refusal to fight.?° 

The aristocrat was noted for his benevolence. It appears that 
the planting aristocracy as well as the professional classes 
recognized a social obligation toward orphans, paupers, and 


27“A Defense of Duelling,” City Gazette (Charleston), Jan. 8, 1822. 


28 Consult The Code of Honor or Rules for the Government of Principals and Seconds in 
Duelling, by John Lyde Wilson. 


Ph — of Jacob Schirmir, Aug. 2, 1853. MS. in archives of South Carolina Historical 
iety 


30 Ibid., Sept. 8, 1882. 
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the physically and mentally afflicted. At any rate, the well-to-do 
were generous in support of local charities. In Charleston 
alone, Robert Mills noted in 1826 sixteen strictly benevolent 
societies. The most active and renowned were the St. Andrew’s 
Society, founded in 1729, and the South Carolina Society, found- 
ed in 1736.81 Mills asserted that Charleston possessed a great- 
er number of charitable institutions in proportion to popula- 
tion than any other city in the United States. These societies, 
supported by voluntary contributions, assisted in the education 
of indigent and orphan children, the support of widows, and the 
care of the disabled. Organized charities, privately supported, 
were active not only in Charleston, but elsewhere in the State, 
as for example in Camden, Columbia, and Greenville. 

Individuals frequently remembered charitable organizations 
in their wills and on occasion left sums of money or property 
in trust for the establishment of hospitals and other social wel- 
fare agencies. William Turpin of Charleston (resident of New 
York) left by will two hundred dollars in each case to the 
Fellowship Society, the Medical Society, and the Mount Zion 
Society.22 Since Turpin was an abolitionist, as demonstrated 
by his gift of $1,500 to Benjamin Lundy and $500 to William 
Lloyd Garrison, the benevolent societies of South Carolina 
may have received his donations with some misgivings. Miss 
Elizabeth Aiken left by will to the City of Charleston a lot on 
Meeting Street nearly opposite the Circular Church, on which 
there was “a two-story double tenement of wood,” on the condi- 
tion that the City Council establish there a suitable hospital for 
the reception and maintenance of foundlings within the parishes 
of St. Michael’s and St. Philip’s. The gift was accepted and pro- 
vision was made for establishing the hospital.?* 

Records of direct individual relief are scarce; and, without 
the records, one can surmise only. It is a matter of record, 
however, that when John C. Calhoun was in declining health 
and fortune, sympathetic friends in Charleston raised by sub- 
scription the sum of $27,000 for his use. Calhoun died before 
he was asked to accept the money, and it was subsequently 





31 Mills, Robert, Statistics of South Carolina, pp. 432-436. 


188)" Will and Testament of William Turpin of Charleston. Pamphlet (New York, 


33 Ordinances of the City of Charleston, 1844, p. 121. Ratified Aug. 22, 1843. 
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turned over to his widow to retire the indebtedness on the 
Calhoun estate.?4 

The aristocrat was patriotic and militaristic. To many in- 
dividuals, love of state was paramount to love of the union. 
Alfred Huger of Charleston in an address to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1868, said: 


She [South Carolina] is my mother. I have all my life loved what 
she has loved and hated what she has hated; everything she had I 
made my own and every act of hers was my act. As I have had but 
one hope, to live with her, so now I have but one desire to die on her 
soil and be laid in her bosom. If I am wrong in everything else, I - 
know I am right in loving South Carolina.%5 


Such unquestioned devotion to South Carolina was doubtless 
one of the reasons for the promptness with which South Caro- 
linians met every challenge to the claims of their State in her 
relations to the Federal Union. 

Every able-bodied young man in South Carolina was expected 
to be enrolled in the militia or as a member of a volunteer fire 
company. Members of fire companies were exempt from militia 
duty*® on the ground that volunteer service in a fire company 
was the equivalent of attending muster and serving at intervals 
as a member of the local patrol. 

The presence of a military college, The Citadel, numerous 
muster grounds and arsenals, and the emphasis on militia 
duty attest the prevalence of the military spirit. William Gil- 
more Simms declared that “the people of the South are em- 
phatically a military people.”37 The profession of arms was 
an honorable one, inherited from the Middle Ages when lords 
of the manor fared forth in full panoply to prey upon weak 
neighbors. Aside from an inherited and cultivated propensity 
for military pageantry, high official station in the militia was 
used as a stepping stone to political preferment. James H. 
Hammond desired very much to be elected brigadier-general 
for three reasons: “I am fond of the military, it will give me 
some additional influence, and it will carry me on my reviews 


84Gourdin Memoir, pp. 133-135. Gourdin stated that his memory “was perfectly clear 
on that point.” 

35 Snowden, Yates, The Planters of St. John’s, p. 138. 

36 Statutes at Large of South Carolina, VI, 312. Every considerable town had its Board 
of Fire Masters who had charge of the fire-fighting equipment. Greenville purchased its 
first fire engine in 1842. Prior to that time the town relied upon hook and axe com- 
panies. Mountaineer, Oct. 4, 1842. 

37 Simms, W. G., “The Morals of Slavery,” The Pro-Slavery Argument, pp. 244-245. 
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through a part of the State where I should very much like 
to go.” 88 

Other qualities which may be ascribed to the aristocracy are 
hospitality to individuals, deference for women of their own 
class, and warmth and charm of manner. 

“What an immense difference there is in the manners of a 
Southern gentleman and most of those who are at the head of 
society in the Middle and Northern States,’ wrote G. W. 
Featherstonaugh. “Here [in the South] the conversation was 
always liberal and instructive and seldom suggested by selfish 
speculation of what they might gain by following a certain line 
of conduct.”3® “The Carolinian of degree,” wrote Gaillard 
Hunt, “is open-hearted, open-handed, generous, loyal, brave and 
affectionate.”*° At the same time, Hunt noted that the Caro- 
linian is impulsive, improvident, intolerant, quick-tempered, 
and passionate.”’*! A somewhat more unfriendly critic, W. H. 
Russell, testified unreservedly as to the versatility and personal 
charm of Charlestonians; but he concluded that with all their 
pride of place and ancestry, “they are no less prostrate before 
the almighty dollar.”*2 Even the inimitable Mrs. Chesnut, a 
product of the Old South, saw clearly the faults of Southern 
aristocrats. With reference to Senator Chesnut’s father, Mrs. 
Chesnut wrote: “He is charming—the man of all others I 
like strangers to see—a noble representative of our country.” 
Then, turning to the other side of the picture, she continued: 
“Yes, you can find him. Wherever there is a looking glass, a 
bottle or a woman there he will be also.’’43 

It is easy to idealize the gentleman of the Old South, to 
clothe him with qualities which he did not possess in the high- 
est degree. While possessing in varying degrees many or all 
of the virtues ascribed by contemporary observers, gentle- 
men acquired, partially as a result of relief from manual 
labor, habits which were enervating and expensive. Men of 
the class “quaffed their tumblers of brandy in cavalier fashion” ; 
gambled on horse races and cock fights; lived in an honorable, 
though uncomfortable, state of debt; magnanimously signed 


388 Hammond Diary, Feb. 8, 1841. 
389 Featherstonhaugh, G. W., Excursion through the Slave States, Il, 220. 
ann Gaillard, Life, Letters and Speeches of James Louis Petrigru (introduction). 


42 Russell, W. H., My Diary North and South, p. 118. 
43 Chesnut, Mary Boykin, A Diary from Dizie, p. 430. 
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notes for friends upon request; and devoted, in general, too 
much time to “the flesh pots of Egypt.” *+ 

The majority of the people of high and low degree loved “to 
make holiday,” to revel in the excitement of the race, the chase, 
the tournament, the dance, and other diversions suggestive of 
cavalier tastes. A minority, restrained by religious scruples, 
commonly abstained from forms of entertainment attended by 
drinking, betting, and profane swearing. All classes partici- 
pated in processions, political meetings, and agricultural fairs 
with a show of democracy; but lack of money and of social 
rank forced the common people to attend the races and the 
tournaments as spectators or in the capacity of assistants. 

The sport par excellence of the gentry was horse racing. The 
planters were great lovers of fine horses, which they bred and 
groomed for the turf. Practically all of the leading towns 
possessed jockey clubs and race tracks, and regularly adver- 
tised the races in the local papers. The racing season began 
in October in the Up-Country and terminated in a blaze of 
splendor with the February races in Charleston. Small purses, 
made up in part of gate receipts and entrance fees, were 
offered the winners in the one-, two-, and three-mile heats. The 


gay and noisy crowds that attended the Up-Country races 
shocked sober and sedate citizens, who pronounced the whole 
to be a demoralizing spectacle.*5 Governor B. F. Perry wrote 


his wife apropos of the crowd in Columbia during the races in 
January, 1837: 


I found a much greater crowd in Columbia than when I left Charles- 
ton. But oh, the change to black legs, jockeys and cut throats. I do 
not think I ever witnessed a more villainous, dissipated looking set 
of men in my life than I now find at this hotel. It is race week and 
the gamblers from every part of the world seem to be in attendance.*® 


The races in Charleston took place in February in the midst 
of the gay season, which lasted from the latter part of January 
until the beginning of Lent. During this season, planters, com- 


44 As to dress, gentlemen on parade wore tight-fitting pants and coats, fancy vests, 
stocks, and cravats. In winter cloaks, partially draped with capes, were worn for 
warmth. Boots and beaver hats were in good taste at outdoor assemblies. Styles in neck- 
wear and vests changed rather rapidly. 

45 For a well-reasoned broadside against racing, consult a pamphlet entitled Horse 
Racing and Christian Principles and Duty Incompatible (Charleston, 1837), anonymous. 

46 Perry, Hext McCall, Letters of My Father to My Mother, p. 20. (Hereafter cited as 
Letters of Gov. B. F. Perry to His Wife.) 
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pining business and pleasure, brought their families to Charles- 
ton for attendance upon theatrical performances, the St. Cecilia 
Ball, the races, and the Jockey Club Ball (“the most splendid 
of the season”).*7 Practically every one turned out for the 
races, the rabble and the gentry, mechanics and shopkeepers. 
The road to the race course was thronged with pedestrians, 
who flanked a colorful procession of the gentry in glistening 
carriages drawn by two or four animated horses. At the race 
course the grandstand was filled to capacity with fashionable 
ladies and courtly gentlemen in holiday mood, who eagerly dis- 
cussed the merits of horses and jockeys. With reckless aban- 
don large sums of money were placed on favorite horses en- 
tered for one or more of the various heats.4® The crowd that 
pressed against the rail of the race track, caught up in the swirl 
and fanfare, stood on tip-toe to witness the start. Amid much 
badinage and jostling, the race got under way; as it proceeded 
and the jockeys applied the spurs to their mounts for the last 
great burst of speed, men shouted hoarsely and women waved 
frantically, until the winning horse was led off the field caressed 
by the owner and admired by the crowd. For three or four 
days the races continued; money was lost and won, horseflesh 
praised and damned, jockeys reproached and commended. It 
was a gala occasion, the leading sporting event of the year. 
Throughout the State the patriotic fervor of South Caro- 
linians found expression in Fourth of July celebrations. The 
manner of observing the Fourth varied somewhat in detail, but 
the general order of events could be forecast accurately. Ordi- 
narily, there was a procession which featured the military com- 
panies, volunteer firemen, societies,*® and distinguished citi- 
zens. After the procession had filed up the main street or thor- 
oughfare to a church or outdoor platform, the Declaration of 
Independence was read, followed by an oration and a public 
dinner. When the Fourth of July was celebrated at Graham 
Springs, near Cokesbury, S. C., in 1847, a stand was erected, 
seats were prepared, and tables were spread by the managers. 
At eleven o’clock the company assembled, the Declaration of 





47 Fraser, Charles, Reminiscences, pp. 62-63. 
48In 1848 the South Carolina Jockey Club offered a prize of $1,000 for the four-mile 
ty Lng for the three-mile heat and $500 for the two-mile heat. Courier (Charleston), 
an. 27, 18438. 


49In the ’fifties the Sons of Temperance and the Sunday Schools frequently stamped the 
occasion with a religious emphasis. 
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Independence was read, and the presiding officer introduced the 
orator of the day, who spoke for about an hour “in an oration 
replete with glowing patriotism and fervid eloquence.” After 
the oration the company sat down to a sumptuous dinner. The 
presiding officer read from the stand the regular toasts, which 
included as usual one to “the fair daughters of America.”5° In 
1832 there were seven or eight celebrations of the Glorious 
Fourth in different parts of the Abbeville District, to which the 
voters and potential or declared candidates to public office re- 
paired “to eat, drink, and be merry.” The alibi of S. A. Townes 
for being absent from a Fourth of July celebration in 1833 
was set forth in a letter from this gentleman to Geo. F. Townes: 


There are several celebrations today in different parts of the Dis- 
trict, but as I did not feel in the humor to make a speech, and as the 
exposure to the sun, whiskey and half-barbecued beef, pork, and mut- 
ton might give me the fever or the cholera, I thought it might be the 


safest as well as the most pleasant to stay at home and sit in the 
shade.5! 


During periods of political activity, when some representa- 
tive of the State returned from the national capital after hav- 
ing served with distinction in the Congress, public dinners were 
in order. The citizens of South Carolina “delighted to honor” 
distinguished sons and at the same time to devour large quan- 
tities of succulent barbecued pig. Barbecue, with its pungent 
relish, was essentially a man’s dish; hence, when a public din- 
ner was served, the announcement that barbecue would grace 
the tables was alone sufficient to insure the presence of a 
crowd of men. In 1847 the Edgefield Advertiser carried the 
following notice, which is typical: 


The citizens of this and adjoining districts are invited to attend a 
barbecue to be given Saturday the 27th near Edgefield C. H. to that 
pure patriot and distinguished orator and statesman, George McDuffie. 
The volunteer companies of this District, cavalry and infantry, are in- 
vited to attend in uniform.5? 


At a political rally and barbecue staged at Ninety-Six in 
1856, it was estimated that ten thousand Carolinians were pres- 


50 Press and Banner (Abbeville), July 21, 1847. 

51S. A. Townes to Geo. F. Townes, July 4, 1833. Townes Correspondence. In posses- 
sion of Mr. Harry L. Watson, Greenwood, S. C. 

52 Advertiser (Edgefield), June 17, 1844. 
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ent to hear addresses by Preston S. Brooks of Edgefield, Sen- 
ator Robert Toombs of Georgia, and other notables. Six tables 
of about 200 feet in length supported ten thousand pounds of 
barbecued beef, pork, and mutton.5? 

Beneficence marked the Christmas season, a time of leisure 
and enjoyment for everyone, including the slaves. “We are in 
the midst of the Christmas vacation,” wrote Thomas G. Clemson 
to Calhoun. “The hands recommence work on Wednesday next. 
Considering the work to be done, four days is rather much, but 
Mr. Fredericks [the overseer] said it was customary to give 
that time and it was given.’”5+ On large establishments it was 
customary to give presents such as handkerchiefs and articles 
of wearing apparel to the servants. Extra rations and egg- 
nog®® were also dispensed to deserving menials, who received 
them with becoming and profuse thanks.5® The records of 
Mulberry Plantation contain this statement: “Christmas Day, 
gave people extra allowance of rice and molasses—also killed 
a beef for them.”57 

On the smaller establishments Christmas was observed less 
ostentatiously. Occasionally there was some fretting because 
of the period of idleness and frivolity. While feeling splenetic, 
David G. Harris on December 28, 1856, opened his journal and 
wrote: “This is Christmas and a dull Christmas it is. I think 
that Christmas has almost gone out of vogue and I am glad of 
it—the negroes or most of them gone on a frolic and no one to 
do anything.”58 

During the Christmas holidays, which in some quarters lasted 
until January 2, there was a general cessation of labor and 
much visiting, eating, drinking, and exchange of gifts. Con- 
cerning the tide-water in 1818, W. Thacher wrote: “Christmas 
and New Year’s are here accounted the greatest days in the 
year and all seek amusement and quit business on those 
days.”5® Scattered families assembled under the parental roof 





53 Courier, Oct. 7, 1856. 


54R. P. Brooks and C. S. Boucher, editors, Calhoun Correspondence, Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association, 1929, p. 158. 

55 A nourishing, palatable, somewhat exhilarating drink, compounded of beaten eggs, 
milk, and whiskey, and spiced with nutmeg. 

56 Gilman, Caroline, Recollections of a Southern Matron, p. 150 ff. 

57 Plantation Journal of John W. Milliken of Mulberry Plantation, Dec. 25, 1854. MS. 
in archives of Charleston Literary Society. 

58 Journal of —-—7 ow Harris of Spartanburg District, Dec. 28, 1856. MS. in 
possession of Prof. Harris, Clemson College, S. C. 
59 Thacher Diary, , Hey Lh 1818. 
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for the Christmas dinner, gentlemen organized hunting parties, 
and youths engaged in frolics. 

Tournaments and gander-pullings were fairly popular eques- 
trian pastimes. At a gander-pulling, the gander, with his 
neck greased and divested of all but his wing feathers, was 
suspended above a race track. Riders at full speed passed be- 
neath and attempted to seize the greased neck. He who succeeded 
in pulling the head off the squirming gander was pronounced 
the victor.*° At the tournaments, which were confined largely to 
the Low-Country, handsomely mounted young men impersonated 
medieval knights. Riding at full gallop, each knight in turn at- 
tempted to catch with outstretched lance as many rings as pos- 
sible from three racks suspended above the course. The winner 
of the finals was privileged to crown the queen of love and 
beauty.®! 

At a tournament held at Pineville, April 23, 1851, some thirty 
men richly mounted and bearing the names of fictitious knights 
participated. All the trappings of medieval heraldry were on dis- 
play. The procession of knights, headed by a bugler, closely 
followed by heralds, the king-at-arms, and the master-of-horse, 
filed into the arena to receive the applause of the spectators in 
the pavilion. The brilliant procession passed in review of the 
pavilion and the judges’ stand and wheeled back to the pavilion, 
where the knights saluted the gallery with lowered lances. The 
heralds announced each knight by title as each in turn prepared 
to ride full-speed down the course with outstretched lance. 
After all participants had had six trials at the ring, the heralds 
appeared before the judges to hear their decision. When the 
victor in the tilting was apprised of his honor, he rode before 
his lady, lowered his lance, and crowned her “Queen of Love 
and Beauty.” The climax of the occasion was reached in the 
evening, when the knights and ladies assembled for the tourna- 
ment ball and banquet “where those who lost in the tilting 
might win in the fatal game of hearts.’’®2 

Cock-fighting, somewhat in disrepute, was patronized largely 
by the gambling profession. In the pits the game birds, 


60 Sumter, Thomas S., Stateburg and Its People, p. 

61 Boddie, W. W., History of Williamsburg County, = ” 307. Tournaments are now being 
revived in the Low- Country 

62 A full account of thie. ‘tournament was carried by the Charleston Mercury, May 12, 
1851. 
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equipped with artificial spurs, fought to the death. It was a 
cruel and a gory sport. 

Hunting was a universal sport in ante-bellum times. Gen- 
tlemen organized hunting clubs and kept hounds, horns, and 
horses for deer and fox-hunting. Ducks and wild turkeys were 
plentiful; and, as there was no bag limit, the number taken on 
a single hunt was generally ample to provide turkey or duck 
dinners for several families. Huntsmen liked to recount their 
exploits and to display their trophies. The hunter who missed 
a shot at a deer had his shirt-tail cut off, while he who killed 
his first deer was smeared with the blood of the kill. 

Dancing was a popular diversion with rich and poor. Classed 
as a worldly amusement, it came under the condemnation of the 
strict religious sects; but, despite the opposition of religious 
bodies, the dance was patronized publicly and privately in prac- 
tically every community in the State. Dancing schools were 
conducted in Charleston, Columbia, Greenville, and other im- 
portant urban centers by dancing masters who agreed to ac- 
quaint their pupils with the latest and most fashionable steps. 
French dances and dancing masters were highly prized and gen- 
erously patronized. The plain people danced the reels and 
quadrilles and walked for the cake without formal instruction 
—and, it is said, without sin if the legs were not crossed. In 
fashionable circles, however, dancing was an art which only the 
initiated could enjoy. The different movements incident to the 
formal dances, some of which like the Lancers required special 
music, called for close attention to movement and position. A 
favorite dance in the forties and ’fifties was the cotillion. At 
a ball in the mountains, near the foot of Table Rock (Pump- 
kintown) “Cotillion followed reel and reel cotillion.”*? Other 
dances in favor were the polka, schottische, waltz, and galop. 
At a St. Cecilia Ball in Charleston in 1852, “sedate cotillion, 
erratic polka, mystic schottische, and soul-enthralling waltz had 
each in turn due homage paid.” “The polka,” commented the 
correspondent, “is undoubtedly a favorite dance, but the 
schottische threatens to oust its rival and reign supreme.” ®¢ 

Public balls received extensive write-ups in the newspapers; 
but private balls and dances were considered too personal to 


63 Mountaineer, Sept. 15, 1848. 
64 Courier, Jan. 24, 1852. 
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be paraded in the public prints. Apropos of this attitude, Dr. 
John Irving wrote for The Rambler: 


Much disappointment was expressed by many of our subscribers at 
not finding in our columns on Tuesday last a description of a beautiful 
fancy ball, a most recherche affair, which recently took place in the 
mansion of one of our distinguished fellow-citizens, and which created 
for many days the most marked and agreeable excitement in our 
circles of fashion. It is proper to explain that after preparing a detail 
of the magnificent spectacle—we were advised not to publish it lest 
we should encroach upon the privacy of private life and make that 
public which was got up only as a private entertainment.®5 


Dances were given most frequently in the fall and winter, al- 
though summer dancing was by no means uncommon. At Pine 
ville in St. John’s Berkeley, the dancing season began in Sep- 
tember and, as a rule, two or three dances a week were given 
in rotation by the families resident there.*® In the early 
decades of the nineteenth century, families of social prominence 
in Charleston gave at least one ball a year, in addition to dinner 
and carpet dances.*7 Young married couples, and even elderly 
people, participated freely in the dances until puritanical ideals, 
a backwash of the frontier, consigned matrons to domestic se- 
clusion. The invasion of Charleston by the puritanical spirit 
is well-attested.*® A contributor to the Southern Quarterly 
Review noted that the puritanical spirit in Charleston not only 
kept matrons away from balls, but also disposed those touched 
by it “to the vulgar pursuit of money” to the exclusion of cul- 
ture and liberality of mind and spirit.®® 

Notwithstanding the rising tide of puritanism, greatly aug- 
mented by the growth of Methodism, dancing both in and out 
of Charleston continued to enlist the interest of young people. 
Robert T. Means of Charleston wrote in February, 1855: 


I have heard of nothing but balls, parties, and racing for the last 
three weeks—that is when I am out on the street, but when I am down 
at the counting house, I hear and see nothing but cotton.7° 


65 Rambler (Charleston), Mar. 14, 1844. 
66 Ravenel Records, p. 108. 
67 Ravenel, Mrs. St. y oo Charleston, p. 394. 
68 See Fraser, Charles, Reminiscences, pp. 106-108; Parrington, V. L., Main Currents in 
Amerionn Thought, II, 108-109. 
“American Literature and Charleston Society,” Southern Quarterly Review (1858), 
vi, pp. 406-410. 
© Robert T. Means to “Dear Mary,” Feb. 14, 1855. R. H. Smith papers. 
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At Graniteville, when a grand ball was staged in 1851, the 
editor of the Advertiser remarked that “these merry meetings 
come off frequently in our flourishing village. But while girls 
are plenty beaux are rather scarce.”7! 

By and large much more time was spent at work than at 
play. There was undoubtedly leisure for more visiting and 
entertaining, more indulgence in public dinners and in horse 
racing than at present; but withal some form of work for the 
up-keep of family and servants and for providing means for 
the enjoyment of leisure engaged the greater portion of the 
wakeful hours of the gentry. No planter could successfully 
shift the entire responsibility for the management of estates 
to an overseer; accordingly, the planter spent much more time 
in riding from field to field and from plantation to plantation 
than in the expensive pursuit of pleasure. 


Tl Advertiser (Edgefield), Mar. 138, 1851. 








ADMIRALTY IN 1861 


THE CONFEDERATE STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
DIVISION OF PAMLICO OF THE DISTRICT OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 





By Wirt1am Morrison Rosrnson, Jr. 


To the average lawyer the Admiralty has ever been an obscure 
branch of the profession. It is so today, and was so in 1861 to the 
newly appointed Confederate States attorney for the District of 
North Carolina, George V. Strong, of Goldsboro. 

Into this terra incognita, Strong, at the outset of his official 
career, found himself plunged by the successful adventures of 
the North Carolina navy and the Confederate privateers off their 
rendezvous at Hatteras.1 Shortly after receiving his appoint- 
ment, which was dated June 17, 1861, the district attorney was 
directed to proceed to New Bern to file libels in the name of the 
Confederate States of America against three vessels captured 
by the North Carolina naval steamer Winslow, Lieutenant Com- 
manding Thomas M. Crossan. Being totally uninformed of the 
procedure in Admiralty, Strong was much embarrassed and de- 
cided to consult George E. Badger, “who, by reason of his long 
and large experience at the bar, extensive learning and great 
ability, was supposed to know everything.” Accordingly, he took 
the train to Raleigh, and frankly laid the problem before his 
friend. Badger suggested a stroll, which was prolonged all after- 
noon. At intervals Strong endeavored to reopen the topic of how 
to proceed against a prize vessel, but always Badger’s conver- 
sational powers of avoidance were equal to the occasion. Finally, 
reaching his home, he invited his visitor to come in for tea. The 
latter, declining with thanks, frantically reminded Badger of 
the purpose of his call. 

“*Yes, yes, Strong, I came near forgetting what you wished; 
but, to tell the truth, I do not know how you will go about libel- 
ling a vessel. I have a book on Admiralty, which I have never 
read, and will be glad to give you.’ ’’2 


From this source, the attorney got the necessary information 


ox For the naval story, see Robinson, William M., Jr., The Confederate Privateers, Chap. 

2 For this story, said to have been originally told by Judge Strong to the late United 
States Judge Henry Groves Connor, the author is indebted to Judge Romulus A. Nunn, of 
New Bern, N. C. 
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to face the opening of court with equanimity. On July 16, 1861, 
at New Bern, Judge Asa Biggs* opened the first session of the 
Confederate States District Court for the Division of Pamlico 
of the District of North Carolina. His commission, together 
with his oath of office taken on June 22 before George Howard, 
Jr., a judge of the Superior Court of Law and Equity for the 
State of North Carolina, were read and spread upon the min- 
utes. William M. Watson took oath of office as clerk, and gave 
bond in sum of $2,000. Strong presented his commission as dis- 
trict attorney. The court ordered the adoption of twenty-one 
rules in cases of prize and capture and sixteen standing inter- 
rogatories to be administered to masters and other persons 
found on captured vessels. H. C. Jones, of New Bern, was ap- 
pointed prize commissioner. The Newbern Progress was desig- 
nated as the newspaper in which official notices were to be 
printed, and the Merchants Bank of New Bern as the deposi- 
tory—checks were to be signed by the judge and countersigned 
by the clerk. The next morning at ten o’clock the minutes were 
read and approved. Upon the motion of the district attorney, 
C. C. Clark was admitted to practice as an attorney, proctor, and 
counsellor. Twelve others were also admitted. Wesley Jones 
appeared and exhibited his marshal’s commission. The follow- 
ing morning he made satisfactory bond, and the court stood 
completely organized and ready for business. Thereupon, the dis- 
trict attorney filed his much labored-over libels for the salvage 
of the brigantine Hannah Balch and for the forfeiture of the 
schooners Transit and Herbert Manton. The court ordered the 
enemy’s prize crew taken on the brigantine to be turned over 
to the commandant of the military post as prisoners of war; and 
ordered the release of four other persons taken on the prizes 
but not in the service of the enemy nor wanted by the district 
attorney as witnesses. The perishable cargo of the Herbert Man- 


ton was ordered to be sold on July 29. The Court then adjourned 
to August 7, 11 A.M. 


8 Biggs had been United States District Judge under an appointment of Buchanan 


ae and was given a recess appointment to the Confederate office by Davis on June 
‘ 


(Albemarle, Pamlico, and Cape Fear) ; but under the Confederate Judiciary Act of March 
16, 1861, the State comprised a single district, one into three divisions of the same 
boundaries as the former districts. Nevertheless, the word division was seldom used, and 
in the court records themselves the term district persisted. After the war the United 
States District Court was reéstablished for the single district of North Carolina. 
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The testimony taken in praeparatorio showed that the Han- 
nah Balch and cargo were owned, respectively, by Charles Par- 
son and William Alexander, Confederate citizens; that while 
she was endeavoring to enter Savannah with a cargo of mo- 
lasses, she was captured by a United States blockader; that, 
five days later on June 25, she was recaptured by the Winslow. 
The Transit, a Connecticut vessel chartered by the enemy to 
carry supplies to the forces at Key West, was captured on the 
return trip northward. A few days later on July 3, the Herbert 
Manton, of Barnstable, Massachusetts, was taken on her way 
up from Cuba with molasses. The sale of her cargo was post- 
poned until August 20. 

When the court reconvened in August, James E. Berry was 
appointed bailiff and W. C. White, crier. The marshal desig- 
nated John J. Jones as his deputy. W. R. S. Bunbunk was named 
prize commissioner at Washington. The second day of the ses- 
sion, libels were filed against the brigs William McGilvery and 
Itasea and the schooners Sea Witch and Protector and their 
cargoes. Though these vessels were captured by the privateer 
steamer Gordon, Captain Thomas J. Lockwood, of Charleston, 
they were libelled in the name of the Confederate States. In 
other districts it was the practice to proceed in the name of the 
privateersmen; for example, in the South Carolina case of 
L. M. Coxetter, Master, and the Owners and Crew of the JEF- 
FERSON DAVIS versus the brig JOHN WELCH. The name of 
the libellant, however, was immaterial as the court, of course, 
followed the Letter of Marque Act of May 6, 1861, which al- 
lowed to the privateersmen 95 per cent of the net proceeds, 
and 5 per cent to the government for a privateersmen’s pension 
fund. The prize-money was divisible between the owners of the 
privateer and the crew, according to contract; but if no contract 
existed, then the law provided that the prize-money be equally 
divided between the owners and the ship’s company, and that 
the latter’s moiety be proportioned between the officers and men 
according to the schedule of shares prescribed in the prize act 
of 1800. The Protector’s cargo of Cuban fruit had been imme- 
diately sold by the captors’ agents. The court confirmed the sale 
as necessary and proper, and ordered the proceeds ($1,032.23) 
to be paid to the marshal and by him into the registry of the 
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court for deposit in the official bank. The Sea Witch’s cargo of 
fruit from Cuba, consigned to New York, was ordered to be 
sold on August 12. The McGilvery’s and Itasca’s cargoes were 
to be sold on the 19th, after having been advertised in the Daily 
Newbern Progress, the Daily Wilmington Journal, and the Daily 
Richmond Examiner. The proceeds were to be paid into the reg- 
istry by September 4. 

The Transit and the Herbert Manton were adjudged good 
prize and were ordered to be sold on August 26 after advertise- 
ment in the official paper and in one newspaper each in Rich- 
mond, Petersburg, Wilmington, Charleston, Mobile, and New 
Orleans. The court ordered the Hannah Balch and cargo to be 
restored to the owners upon payment of one-eighth of the ap- 
praised values as salvage money to the recaptors, the payment 
of the customs, court costs, and all other expenses. The vessel 
was appraised at $1,000 and the cargo at $5,961.26. Thus the 
salvors got $870.16, one-half of which was paid to the state of 
North Carolina as owner of the capturing vessel and one-half 
to Lieutenant Crossan and his officers and men. The Confederate 
States received as customs dues $762.48; and the district attor- 
ney and the prize commissioner each got a $50 fee. From the 
Transit’s sale, $3,053.50 was received, of which $1,390.23 was 
paid to the state of North Carolina and a similar amount was 
distributed to the officers and men of the Winslow. The proceeds 
from the Herbert Manton totalled $31,531.05, of which Crossan 
and crew and the State each got moities of $13,966.3714. The 
collector of the port received $2,193.50, the district attornev 
$150, the prize commissioner $50, and other costs amounted to 
$1,204.80. 

On August 9 libels were filed against the schooner Henry 
Nutt and cargo, captured by the privateer Gordon; the schooner 
Nathaniel Chase and cargo, captured by the privateer steamer 
Mariner, Captain B. W. Berry, of Wilmington; and the bark 
Glen and cargo, taken by the private-armed schooner Dizie, 
Captain Thomas J. Moore, of Charleston. The perishable cargo 
of the Nathaniel Chase had been previously sold by the captors’ 
agents for $1,606.48; and the sale was now confirmed by the 
court. Decrees of condemnation were entered. Reserving further 
questions, the court adjourned to September 4 at Beaufort. 
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The district attorney was not the only one who found the Ad- 
miralty an uncertain field. The clerk of court took down his 
minutes for the July term in rough on loose sheets and for the 
August and September terms in a small blank book.® After 
Judge Biggs went back to his home at Williamston, the clerk 
was worried about how to write up the Admiralty record; but 
the judge wrote him a letter of detailed instructions. He then 
opened a book which he had inherited from the United States 
Court, entitled Records of Admiralty Cases, Pamlico District; 
skipped a page from the close of the April Term 1860; and, 
having written CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA: 
NORTH CAROLINA DISTRICT, proceeded to write up the 
record of The Brig HANNAH BALCH, The Schooner TRAN- 
SIT, and the Schooner HERBERT MANTON in forty-seven 
pages. After this feat he rested on his laurels, thereafter con- 
tenting himself with letting the cases show for themselves in the 
simple minutes of the court. He kept Judge Biggs’s letter of 
instructions, dated August 24, 1861, between the leaves of the 
Admiralty record book, presumably intending to write up the 
other cases at some more convenient season. But there the letter 
stayed; and after the United States government was reéstab- 
lished in North Carolina, a new clerk of court, perhaps unsym- 
pathetic to the Confederate cause, stitched the Confederate 
pages together with red tape, thus unintentionally preserving 
for future historians the letter enclosed within the leaves. The 
United States clerk then skipped a page, and recorded the cases 
decided at the Fall Term, 1866. 

After mastering the Admiralty technique, the Confederate 
clerk proceeded to enter the permanent minutes in the old Min- 
ute Docket of the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Pamlico. Following the last entry for the October 
Term, 1860, he skipped a page, and wrote in large letters MIN- 
UTES OF THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES OF AMERICA FOR THE DISTRICT OF PAMLICO 
IN THE DISTRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA.® 


5 These records were found (1934) by the author in the file room of the United States 
District Court at Raleigh, hidden under an old pile of om one age records on top of a 
cabinet. They are now in the National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

6 The following Confederate records are in the custody of the United States District 
Court at New Bern: Admiralty record book, minute book (July, 1861 to May, 1862), ap- 
pearance docket (Nov., 1861 to Spring Term, 1865), miscellaneous case papers, and copy- 
right records. 
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A week before the court was to convene at Beaufort, Hat- 
teras Inlet fell to the enemy’s naval expedition. Considering 
Beaufort unsafe, Judge Biggs changed the time and place of the 
next sitting to September 18 at Goldsboro. Meanwhile, the sale 
of the Glen had been reported in the newspapers at $3,700 and 
her cargo of 391 tons of anthracite coal at $18.50 a ton.? The 
Henry Nutt was recaptured by the United States forces at Hat- 
teras. The court met on the 18th at 5 P.M., and after appointing 
a new bailiff (John C. Powell) adjourned until 9 A.M. the next 
day. At that time, additional depositories were authorized—the 
Bank of North Carolina at Raleigh and its branches at Golds- 
boro and New Bern. Thomas W. Brown was appointed prize 
commissioner at Wilmington.* Orders were made looking to the 
commencement of a large business in the sequestration of alien 
enemy-owned property under the act of August 30, 1861, and 
to the opening of the court in the Divisions of Albemarle and 


Mercury, Sept. 17, 1861. 
8 E. B. Borden also served as prize commissioner at Wilmington. The seat of court for 
the Division pi Cape Fear was pe from Wilmington to Salisbury on November 16, 
1861. The first Admiralty business of this Division was heard at chambers in Roc 


and the Schooner 
VICTORIA ; and was entered in the (old United States record 


book, pages 95-96). Next came the prize case of Vernon G. Locke and others versus The 
Schooner HANOVER, her cargo, ete. (pages 96-100). Locke was master of the ——— 
Privateer Retribution, which took the = get 118 ao, tons burden, enemy-owned, laden 

with good New England mackerel, codfish, herring, haddock, pork, and flour, in the waters 
of the Bahamas. The libel further aaa that, “because of the danger of a recap- 
ture,” part of the cargo was removed to the Retribution and part of it was landed on 
Fortune Island; that later a cargo of salt was taken on “for — use” ; = on Febru- 
ary 20, 1863, under Purser John T. Gordon, as prize t the H. as dispatched 
to Wilmington; that en route she ran into a gale and bilged, the salt being ruined by 
the water ; that she struck another gale the next day and went to pieces; and that the 
salvage had been sold at public auction for $500 at an expense of $29. The libellants 
prayed distribution of the remaining $471; and the court (April 10, 1863) despite the 
irregularities in the disposal of the captured goods, gave the benefit of the doubt to the 
captors and decreed condemnation and distribution. Though the district attorney agoeenes 
for the libellants, neither he nor the clerk of the court got a fee out of the proceeds. 
Prize Commissioner Borden, however, was paid a fee of $10, to the Wilmington _ >. 
an advertising bill of $25.50, and to Henry Savage, collector of the Port of W 

the sum of $21.48 as the statutory deduction for the Privateersmen’s Pension Fund. The 
remainder, $408.12, was distributed half to the owner of the — (Thomas B. 
Power) and half to the privateersmen in sixty-two shares, as 


To Vernon G. Locke, Master duos 
G. Hay, ist Lieutenant 10 
J. Rice, 2d Lieutenant 
ae: T. Gordon, Purser 
Jordan, Prize Master 
Ww. W. Gray, Master-at-arms 
John Reardon, Boatswain 





tt te tm ee OO OD OO 


The last Admiralty business on the Cape Fear record was dated July 22, 1864 (page 134). 
At the November term 1864, the court was concerned with four cases of harboring de- 
serters, one of treason, one of murder, and numerous sequestration cases. In the last 
named group some 300 executions issued. The Admiralty record, the minute book from 
November, 1861, to June, 1863, case papers, and sundry loose records are now (1940) 
in the custody of the United States District Court at Wilmington. 
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Cape Fear. On the 20th, Admiralty business was resumed in 
the Protector, the Herbert Manton, the Hannah Balch, the 
Itasca, the Nathaniel Chase, and the Sea Witch cases. No new 
prizes were libelled. The heyday of Confederate prize-making 
ended for the Division of Pamlico with the surrender of the forts 
at Hatteras. No more could the North Carolina cruisers and 
Confederate privateers levy upon passing traffic. After consid- 
ering the old cases the court rose to sit again at Goldsboro on 
November 11. 

When the court reconvened an order was entered, admitting 
to practice the proctors of any Confederate States district court 
and the attorneys and counsellors of the Superior courts of law 
and equity in the state of North Carolina upon their taking an 
oath to defend and support the Constitution of the Confederate 
States. Then came forward Thomas Bragg, the new attorney 
general of the Confederate States, followed by five others to take 
the oath. An additional prize commissioner, E. A. Thompson, 
was appointed. Further consideration was given to the Hannah 
Balch, the Protector, the William McGilvery, the Nathaniel 
Chase, and the Henry Nutt cages. At this term, the sequestra- 
tion docket began to assume an important réle with twenty-one 
cases; and at the February Term, 1862, it well-nigh monopo- 
lized the court’s attention with 665 cases, and at the May Term 
following there were 764 sequestration cases on the appearance 
docket. This entirely judicial mode of appropriating enemy- 
owned property, without the assistance of military or maritime 


force, quickly filled in the void caused by vanishing Admiralty 
business. 











UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM NORTH 
CAROLINIANS TO POLK 


Edited by 
ExuizaBetu Grecory McPuerson 


[ Continued | 


From Wituram J. CrarK?29 


Raleigh 14° February 1847 
Dear Col. 


I now have a confident expectation that I shall be able in a few days 
to make an arrangement of my business which will enable me to carry 
out a heart cherished desire which I have long entertained of joining 
the army and like my father and grand father testifying my devotion 
to my country by perilling my life in defence of her honour if not 
her liberties — 

I write to you to solicit your influence in getting me a Captaincy in 
one of the new regiments now forming. 

In May last I had the honour of tendering to our Governor the first 
Company that volunteered its services under the requisition then made 
on this State and was accepted. I reported myself ready No. 3 and 
afterwards by Whig legerdemain was cheated out of an opportunity of 
going to Mexico with as fine a set of fellows as ever shouldered a mus- 
ket. Despairing of any opportunity to serve my country I engaged in 
business and made engagements which forbade my going as a Volunteer 
in the late requisition as I was informed that they would be in ren- 
dezvous by the 1** of January- 

I have been familiar with military tactics from my youth as my 
Father was an officer in the last war and carefully instructed me in 
them at an early age. I have been in commission about six years and 
commanded my glorious old company of Guards nearly three years— So 
I think without any vanity I am as well qualified for the post [ seek as 
almost any one. I deem it unnecessary to say any more to one who 
knows me as well as you do. 

If the President knew how much I have been persecuted for being 
a Democrat he would make me a Colonel just to spite the Opposition— 
They have made my life bitter to me and this my native place dis- 
agreeable and I want to get away from it. But I will yet put my heel 
on some of them. Mark that. If I am appointed and authorized to 
recruit I can raise 100 men in six weeks and what is more than nine 


229 William J. Clark was appointed captain of the United States Army, March 5, 1847, 
and brevetted major, August 15, 1847, for gallantry and merited conduct in several skirmishes 
with guerillas at Paso Ovejas, Natural Bridge, and Cerro Gordo, Mexico. On July 25, 1848, 
he was honorably mustered out. During the Civil War he served as colonel of the twenty- 


fourth regiment of North Carolina. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army, I, 306. 
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tenths of the captains in the N. C. Regiment can do, I can drill them- 


Exert yourself my dear friend and you will receive the lasting thanks 
of 


Your friend and obedient servant 
P. S. 


I shall write to Mr. Dobbin??° and get him to call upon our delega- 
tion to recommend me and to present my offer of service. Please see 
him and talk over the matter. 

I saw Holden231 this afternoon and he uttered a perfect Jeremiad 
on the subject of Calhoun & Co’s defection— 

Write to me as soon as you can and if it is desirable I will come 
on to Washington immediately— 


From Rosert Gray 


Raleigh Feb. 22nd 1847. 
My Dear Sir. 


For God’s sake send me out to Ireland in one of the ships laden with 
Provisions for the Relief of my Suffering countrymen. Send me as 
Supercargo, as your Agent, as your any thing, only let me be the Bear- 
er of Glad Tidings to the Starving, and a Messenger of joy to those 


whom my heart for years have yearned to see, before the cold hand of 
Death may be laid on them and they become the victims, probably, of 
the awful Famine that devastates the fair Land of my Birth. I have no 
money— I am in other words an unfortunate Schoolmaster, Principal 
of the N. C. Military Academy in Raleigh, and have taught the 
Classics & in the city of New York and here for the last 12 years; 
but Fortune, although my labors have been incessant and Severe almost 
beyond endurance, has not Smiled on me as yet. 

God has helped me, however, with a good wife and two beautiful 
and healthy children, and I am in the bloom of manhood and activity, 
with only 30 years on my Shoulders - desiring, praying for one 
blessing above all others that this earth can bestow-the unspeakable 
comfort of going home once more. This has been my aim Since I 
came to America, and this boon I now implore you to grant me, for 
the Sake of a dear aged mother and father who are Struggling at this 
moment with inexorable poverty and whose hearts would be unutterably 
rejoiced and years lengthened by one Sight of their beloved “boy.” 

230 James C. Dobbin (Jan. 17, 1814-Aug. 4, 1857) was born at Fayetteville, North Caro- 
lina; was educated at the Fayetteville Academy, William Bingham School, and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; was admitted to the bar of the State in 1835; served in the 
House of Representatives of Congress from March 4, 1845, to March 3, 1847; was & 
member of the house of commons of North Carolina in 1848, 1850, and 1852, serving as 
speaker in 1850; was a delegate to the Democratic National Convention in 1852; and 
served as Secretary of the Navy from March 7, 1853, to March 6, 1857. Biographical 


Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 912. 
231 William W. Holden was editor of the North Carolina Standard. 
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Do, I implore you, permit the light of heaven to shine on their sad 
hearts, avert the black gloom that hovers around their hopes, and 
make their passage easy to the melancholy grave. 

I wish I could See you once in your own house at Washington. I 
wish you could hear me Sing one Irish Song, embodying some Simple 
tale of woe or joy of a son or daughter of Sweet Erin, the darling 
Isle of the Ocean. If I could Succeed in having one Interview with 
you, although my efforts might be in vain, I would at least have the 
satisfaction of having done all I could do, and falling in a good cause. 
Forgive a total Stranger for thus unceremoniously addressing you, and 


accept as his only apology the irrisistible feelings of a throbbing heart 
and a full confidence in your goodness. 


With the bounded Respect, 
Your Humble & Devoted 


Servant 
P. 8. 


There is no gentleman in Raleigh that would not furnish you with 
the most Satisfactory Testimonials of my Character, Ability & &c. 


From Hamitton OC. Jonzs232 


Charlotte N. C. February 27th 1847 
Your Excellency: 


Permit me to use the privilege of an old college friend to address 
you without ceremony in behalf of my young friend John Hoke?38 
Esquire Lincolnton He wishes to obtain the command of a company 
in the Army, of the United States and I pray recommend him as a 
gentleman well qualified for the post He is a young man of talent- a 
graduate of our common Alma Mater a member of the Bar of ex- 
cellent standing and is of unblemished moral reputation. He is very 
popular in the counties around Lincolnton and can raise a company 
sooner than any other person I know of He tells me he has about 
thirty names already enrolled as volunteers who will instantly enlist 
in the regular service if he can get a commission He thinks he can raise 
a full company in two weeks and with the advantage of his family 
connection who are very numerous in Lincoln & Catawba I believe he 


232 H. Jones, as he signed himself, (1798-Sept. 10, 1868) married Eliza Henderson; 
oak ‘from the University of North Carolina in 1818 ; received his M.A. degree in 
1821; served in the house of commons of North Carolina in 1827, 1838, 1840-1848; was a 
member of the constitutional convention of 1861; and served as solicitor from 1840 to 
1848. By several years he was a reporter for the Supreme Court. Grant, Alumni His- 
tory, 328; Battle, History of the University, I, 1938, 237, 239, 258, 261. 

283 John F. Hoke was appointed first lieutenant of the United States Army, March 8, 
1847; was made captain, June 27, 1848; and was honorably mustered out, July 25, 1848. 
During the Civil War he was colonel of the twenty-third North Carolina volunteers ‘in the 
Confederate Army. MHeitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
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can do it. I would not presume to ask a favor for one of my own 
party but Mr. Hoke and myself happen to be hopelessly asunder in 
politics. My own relations to him is that of an attached friend. He 
wishes for an opportunity to serve his country and I believe the public 
service would be efficiently promoted by his appointment 


Very respectfully 


Your devoted Serv[an]t 


From Romutvs M. SaunpErs 


Madrid March 6** ~’47 





De Los 
Estrados Unidos 
en 
Espana. 


Dear Sir, 


The bearer of this note Mr. A. L. Payson has been discharging the 
duties of Secretary during the absence of Mr. Reynolds, for a month or 
two — and he has acquitted himself so entirely to my satisfaction, that 
I am prompted (without solicitation) to present him to your notice. 
He is about to return to the U. States and as he speaks, fluently the 
Italian French & Spanish & German languages- he should be quite 
an acquisition to any Minister going abroad or in any station where 
the languages are important- I with confjence recommend him to 
your favourable consideration- 


























With great respect 


IT am S- 
His Excellency 


J. K. Polk &c. &e. &e. 


From Kenneto Rayner 


Raleigh No. C*. 


March 12* -1847.- 
To his Excellency James K. Polk 
My Dear Sir, 


I hear from 
various sources that it is your purpose to pay a visit to your Alma 
Mater Chapel-Hill, at the next approaching annual commencement 
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early in June next. I hope nothing will interpose to prevent your 
carrying your desires into execution. 

As Raleigh will be in your most direct and convenient route, I 
presume you will of course pass through this place and spend a day or 
two in visiting and recruiting after the fatigue of the journey. 

The subject of this is to tender to you the hospitalities of my house 
and home when in this place. I occupy the old family mansion, 
where the late Col. William Polk, your friend and kinsman lived and 
died.284 Here I learn, many of your youthful days were passed,— 
and around this place no doubt linger associations, that can not but 
be interesting to you.— 

Mrs. Rayner requests to be kindly remembered to Mrs. Polk, and 
units with me in earnestly requesting that Mrs. Polk will favor her 
with her company, in case she should accompany you.— 


I am with profound respect 


Yours most obediently 


From Wititiam M. Green2?5 


Chapel Mill March 22/47 
My Dear Sir 


Yr welcome favour of the 15** was received by last mail. I thank 
you in behalf of my young relative for the appointment which you 
have given him. As you suppose that he is now on his way to Mexico, 
and know not where to direct his Commission, I wrote at this hurried 
moment merely to inform you that he is at present in Raleigh anxious- 
ly awaiting his Commission then he may enter immediately on the re- 
cruiting service. The Company in which he volunteered to serve was 
incorporated with another, and thus he and one or two others left out 
by permission of proper authorities. He has been [in] Wilmington ever 
since I wrote to you last. 

Please direct his Commission to my care, as soon as it can be made 
out. 

I write in great haste to yo sir In a few days you shall hear from 
me on the subject of your promised visit to which we are looking 
forward with much pleasure 


Yrs as ever 


234 Kenneth Rayner entertained Henry Clay when he came to Raleigh in the spring of 
1844. It was under an oak tree in his yard that, according to tradition, Clay wrote his 
famous Raleigh letter of April 17, 1844. Recently the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution have erected a marker on the site of the Colonel William Polk place. 

235 See Green to Polk, January 25, 1847. 
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From Joun D. Hawkins anp Orners?36 


Henderson Granville County 


To his Excellency Ne. Cs. April 17%. 1847 
James K. Polk 


President of the U. States 
Dear Sir 


The newspapers have announced that you have accepted invitations 
to visit the University of N°. C*. at next commencement to be held 
in that place June next. And your fellow citizens hail with delight 
the coming among us of the chief Magistrate of the Nation, and the 
more especially as you are a native of the State and a graduate of our 
University. Influenced by these considerations, the Citizens of Frank- 
lin, Granville and Warren have held a meeting at Henderson without 
distinction of parties, and appointed the undersigned a committee to 
receive you at Gaston which is near the border & tender to you the 


236 The following resolutions were enclosed in the letter of the Committee from Gran- 
ville, Franklin, and Warren counties. 


“Henderson, No. Carolina 
“April 17th 1847— 

“The convention was called to order by John D. Hawkins and upon his motion Maj’r 
John S. Eaton was appointed Chairman. On motion of Isham Cheatham John D. Haw- 
kins Jr—- was appointed secretary- The meeting having been organized and its object ex- 
plained; on motion, it was Resolved that a committee of three one from each of the coun- 
ties of Franklin, Granville & Warren be appointed by the Chair to Report their views as 
to the best manner to carry out the wishes of the convention in relation to the objects 
of its meeting. Whereupon the chairman appointed John D. Hawkins from Franklin, 
Elbert Cheek from Warren & Thomas B. Bennett of Granville who retired after consulta- 
tion returned & made the following report. The committee to whom was refered the 
subject matter for the consideration of this meeting and asked to Report their views as 
to the best manner to carry out the wishes of the convention in relation to the several 
objects of its meeting have had the same under consideration and Report: That it is with 
much pleasure the members of this meeting have been informed that the President of 
the United States, James K. Polk has accepted invitations to visit the University in June 
next to attend Commencement. He is a native Born Citizen of our State and was Edu- 
cated at the University. No. Carolina feels proud that one of her native sons should 
fill the exalted Station of Chief Magistrate of this great nation. And it is with a glow 
of Patriotic pride many of her citizens are here assembled without distinction of party, 
brought, together by the influence of these Patriotic feelings to do honor to the Chief 
Magistrate of the Union, to extend to him the hospitalities of the State, and to provide 
in the most comfortable manner for his passage on to the Capital of the state, and thence 
to the University- It is therefore Resolved that a committee of six from each of the 
counties of Franklin, Granville and Warren be appointed to open a correspondence with 
the President, to ascertain from him at what time said Committee may have the 
pleasure to meet him & his suite at Gaston near the border of the State, so as to enable 
them to fulfill the objects & wishes of the convention here expressed. And when the 
same shall have been ascertained the Committee are hereby requested to repair to Gaston 
to meet the President & his suite, to tender to them the hospitalities of the State, and 
to provide way’s and means for their transit to Raleigh from whence they will go to the 
University in a manner best suited to the wishes and convenience of himself & his suite. 
Resolved further that a copy of these proceedings be sent to the President of the United 
States and that invitations be sent by the committee to the Heads of the Department at 
Washington to accompany him; and that they be printed in the newspapers. The Chair 
then appointed the following named gentlemen to constitute the Committee: as follows. 
John D. Hawkins, Will I Branch, Will P Williams, Will K Martin, Thomas K Thomas & 
Lewis Perry from Franklin. Weldon N Edwards, George D Baskerville, Will Eaton Senr 
Frank Thornton, J. J. Jonson, [sic] A. A. Austin from Warren and Wesley W Young, 
William S McLawhan, Archibald E Henderson, Frank Hawkins, James L Littlejohn & 
George 





$ ae oo . then unanimously adopted 
Ce were q 
Man = ‘a Geeveme ¢ & secretary were added to the Committee on arrangements. 
“The convention then adjourned 


“John D. Hawkins Jr 
“Secretary” 


“JoHN S Eaton Chairman 
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Hospitalities of the State, and to attend you in your progress to the 
University. With the best feelings we approach you through the 
medium of this communication, and ask you to inform us at what time 
you will reach Gaston, that we may know when we may have the 
pleasure to meet you there. The Mail Train coming South leaves 
Gaston in the night. But the train which will receive you and your 
suite will not leave Gaston till next morning after breakfast suited to 
your pleasure and which will carry you on to Raleigh by day light. 
Hoping to hear from you and to be notified on your contemplated 
movements, 


We remain most respectfully 


Your fellow Citizens 


Jno. D. Hawkins 

W™. J Branch 

W™. P. Williams 

W™. K. Martin of Franklin 
Thomas K. Thomas 

Lewis Perry 


Wiley W. Young 

Archibald E. Henderson 

W™. S. McClannahon 

Frank Hawkins of Granville 
George C. Eaton 

James L. Littlejohn 


Weldon N. Edwards 

George D. Baskerville 

Francis A. Thornton 

A. A. Austin of Warren 
William Eaton Senior 

J. J. Johnson 


John S. Eaton, Ch™. 
Jn° D. Hawkins Junior Sect’. 


From Davin L. Swain 
University of North Carolina 


245, April 1847 

To the President of the United States 
Sir 
I have heard with great pleasure of your contemplated visit to 
this institution at our approaching Commencement. It would be un- 


b 
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natural in one so newly identified with this university as myself not 
to regard so decided a manifestation of grateful remembrances and 
filial affection on this part of the most eminent of her sons with feel- 
ings of kindness as well as pride. The latter emotion however, has 
been awakened in my bosom on this occasion, by considerations very 
different from those arising from mere eminence of station. 

Although we have never met on any occasion, your whole course of 
life from the time you entered college has been known to me with a 
particularity that you would scarcely have anticipated even from a 
native of North Carolina, nurtured upon the borders of Tennessee, five 
and twenty years ago the room mate in college, and in after years 
the familiar friends and associate of your brother Marshall. Under 
such circumstances, I feel that I have almost a right to consider myself 
an acquaintance and friend, and at all events venture to hope that in 
the course of a few weeks there will exist no reasonable doubt on either 
head. 

Your stay at this place will unavoidably be brief, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that you will desire it (a night at least) to be quiet. 
To secure as great a degree of quiet and repose, as is attainable here, 
with our limited range of accommodation, amidst the hurry and bustle 
of Commencement week, I am not certain that even yourself and suite 
could desire more effectual means within the legitimate limits of con- 
stitutional authority than to take shelter under my roof. 

I will reserve therefor until I learn your pleasure upon the subject 
a small chamber for the accomodations of Mrs. Polk and yourself and 
another opening into the same passage for the Secretary of the 
Navey. [sic]. 


I am with sincere respect & esteem 


Your obt. Sert. 


From Arcursatp G. Carter237 


Mocksville April 25. 1847 
My Dear Sir 


I have long anticipated the fond pleasure, of again seeing you, and 
my other old college associates, and I was highly gratified to notice in 
the Union that it was probable, that you and Mr. John Y Mason, 


237 Archibald G. Carter was born in Caswell County and died in 1887. He received his 
A.B. degree from the University of North Carolina in 1820, studied law in Salisbury, and 
returned to Mocksville, where he became a planter. In 1832 he was a member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of North Carolina. Grant, Alumni History, p. 103. 
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would visit Chapel Hill at the next college commencement in June, I 
graduated in 1820, and after reading law in Salisbury, I retired to my 
farm in the beautiful valley of the upper Yadkin county of Davie 
N C. where I have raised a large family of children, my second born 
graduated at the commencement in June last, I have engaged but little 
in publick life; but your destiny seems to have been different, and I 
am highly pleased to say, that in all your political contest and trials in 
Tennessee & elsewhere I have always been with you, in my feelings and 
good wishes, and since you have been elevated to the most honorable 
and responsible station on earth, your true friends have with great 
confidence and hope watched your course, on all great matters of the 
day, and it should be to you a great satisfaction to know, that they 
have been so fully approved by the wise thinking and unpreponder- 
ance portion of the people, the toiling millions of this mighty re- 
publick, If you expect to visit Chapel Hill, I must try and overcome 
my domestic habits and be with you there Should you extend your 
visit to your friends and homstead in Tennessee, and should pass near 
this region, I would be highly pleased to see you at my home Doctor 
I. F. Martin, N. L. Williams and some other of your old associates re- 
side near and we could have a social chat, about by gone days — 


Truly 


Your Friend, 


From Davi 8. Rem 
Reidsville, N. C., 


April 26, 1847. 
My Dear Sir, 


I promised to write you in relation to the time of the Commence- 
ment at the University of N. C.—It takes place on the first thursday 
in June. Great preparations are being made for your reception, and 
your friends will be delighted to see you there. You ought to be sure 
not to disappoint them in this respect. 

I have regained my health and I feel like quite another man since 
my return among my native hills. 

We have given your friend Judge Douglass,?%* a wife in my County 
and he has just left for Ilinois— 





238 On April 7, 1847, Stephen A. Douglas marr Martha Denny Martin, daughter of 
Colonel Robert 


Martin, a —* planter of et County, North Carolina, Diec- 
tionary of American Biography, V, 399. 
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Please present my kindest regards to Mrs. Polk and Miss Rucker,?5* 
and to Col. Walker & lady, & accept the same for yourself. 


Your obt. servt 
His Excellency, James K. Polk. 


From Exisua Mitoneri?*° 


University of N Ca April 31st 1847. 
To James K. Polk 


President of the United States. 
Dear Sir. 


I send you a letter which may at this date have the 
charm of novelty in that it comes neither to ask for an office to return 
thanks for one conferred, nor even to solicit a reply. 

I was honoured by the transmission of your two messages from un- 
der your own hand but did not think it expedient to trouble you with 
any acknowledgments of your kindness. A further token of remem- 
brance on your part was introduced into a letter of Prof. Green. 

When I enquired at Morganton a year ago last winter for your 
brother Marshall’s children, that I might call and see them I was 
very happy to learn that you had taken his son in hand. 

We are expecting you here in June. (Thursday the third is com- 
mencement day) and shall be glad to receive you in such manner as 
will be most agreeable to yourself — if we only knew how that would be 


Respectfully yours 
To President Polk. 


From Wittr1am H. Hayrwoop, Jr. 


1 May 1847. 
To the Prest of U. States 


My Dear Sir 


When your first letter (& one from Mr Mason) reached here I was 
not at home but immediately after my return I wrote to Mr. Green 


289 Miss Rucker was a niece of Mrs. Polk. Quaife, editor, Diary of Polk, III, 3. 

240 Papers of Polk, first series. 

In January, 1818, Elisha Mitchell moved from Connecticut to Chapel Hill, where he 
spent the remaining thirty-nine years of his life as professor. When Polk returned to 
the University after twenty-nine years of absence, Mitchell was the only professor of those 
who had taught him who mY remained. Quaife, Diary of Polk, III, 45; Dictionary of 
American Biography, XIII, 45. 
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that I was ready to assist him in the matter referred to & at the same 
time I wrote three lines to Mr Mason to let him know (& of course to 
tell you) that as soon as matters were arranged you should be informed 
of it. I have to day rec’d your last letter and as Mr Swain expects 
to be here in a day or two the information it contains will be very 
serviceable to the colledge [sic.] Committee as a basis for their schemes 
&e. I think you act wisely in leaving W. City on Friday as that is the 
latest day when an accident to a Rail Road Car might not disappoint 
both you & the Colledge [sic.] I do not know what may be the no 
tions of the committee of Warren &c but I should myself feel quite 
humiliated if the President of the U States is not conveyed on our 
Rail Road in the day time and presuming this is to be the case you will 
reach Gaston Friday night, and get to Raleigh Saturday afternoon. 
This arrangement is a very good one if it suits you & your public 
duties in lieu of a weeks absence from the City of W.n. 

I will suggest to Mr Swain the propriety of sending to you or to Mr 
Mason for your use a full statement of particulars The time you are to 
leave here & reach C Hill. The speeches you will be expected to re- 
spond to &c both at C. Hill & elsewhere— the duties & recreations of 
each day at University. That will put you in full possession of the 
subject and render your visit I hope precisely such as you would have 
it to be. I am duly sensible of the honour you do me by your request 
that I should join you with my family at this place & I regret that it 
will not be in my power to do so.. My daughters are not at home and 
do not expect to be here again earlier than the 15** June- They are 
upon a visit to their Grand Mother and my business engagements will 
probably put it out of my power to go to the University at commence- 
ment at all without a great sacrifice— Indeed I apprehend that I may 
be in the lower part of the State about the 1** of June, and the un- 
healthfulness of that region would deter a prudent man whose life 
is valuable to his family against postponing visits to it beyond the 
middle of June. I am sure however that this cannot diminish the 
comfort of your traveling or the pleasure of your trip as experience 
will convince you that room is much more desirable than company at 
our University on such an occasion— 

As soon as Mr Swain has completed his scheme for the exercises in- 
troducing therein the arrangements of the “fellows” for showing respect 
to the President I will write to you again and no great delay can 
occur as I shall be at home for a fortnight unless some unlooked for 
event draws me away from & then I will take care to apprize you of it. 

I suppose the Presidents arrival at C Hill as early as Monday will 
be desirable as Monday night (under the new regimé) is the time for 
the Farewell sermon to be delivered & as it is to me after the lapse 
of so many years so I presume will be to you a most interesting occa- 
sion & to which your presence would add great interest & novelty. - 
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One day must necessarily be given up to “re-union” — for social inter- 
course & presentations to the Prest of the U. S. — Another to the 
Orators — leaving Thursday for Commencement- Wherefore you will 
perceive that in expressing my concurrence in the time scheduled for 
your arrival there, I do not act in mere courtesy to a conclusion al- 
ready formed. Besides upon the plan of your proposed movements 
should business or accident delay you a day it will not disappoint 
either you or the University as the loss may be recovered by traveling 
on Sunday- quietly and retired from a crowd along the Rail Road. 
Even that sort of Sunday travelling may be avoided however if nothing 
occurs to prevent you from leaving W City on Friday & no accident 
stops you on the way- 

The “Fellow” will no doubt do their part— I only regret that they 
have not arranged it for you to eat at Mrs. Pucketts old house and 
to provide you with one of those delicious puddings that in olden times 
the good little woman manufactured from soaked biscuits! Perhaps it 
is as well however not to bring back too lively a recollection of “Bets 
Puss”241 whom I suppose you remember though it has been more than 
a “quarter of a century” ago she used to be a belle of the village- As 
Mr Mason is a Philo and Nancy Hillyard is of that clique and the 
only village belle left you ought to require him to escort her on re- 
ception day by all means—?42 Do you recollect her note to the Li- 
brarian asking for “The Hungry Brothers” Poor Nancy she little 
dreamed at that time that her destiny would be to feed the Colledge 
[sic] all her days. “November” —- The Negro of Dr Caldwell who was 
so famous for his chicken suppers is the only remnant of his race. 
“November” No doubt he will be ready to serve a supper to you & Mr 
Mason for the old price, and I can have no better wish to make than 
that your 2 appetites may be as good for it as they used to be—Not a 
stump-— not a tree will you pass there that does not tell you of some 
buried friend—Some broken chord—some vanished dream: and unless 
one’s being a President makes a difference your visit will be full of 
painful yet pleasant sadness- You return to your alma mater a greater 
man-—May you leave it a better one— I am not your preacher however 
so must not moralize. I will be thankful to Mr Mason if he will re- 
ceive this as a letter to him as well as to you and in a few more days 
I may have it in my power to report conclusions- I am very sin- 
cerely & c 

Raleigh, N. C. 


241 One Sunday afternoon Betsy Puckett was accompanied to Mount Carmel, four miles 
from Chapel Hill, by Simon Jordan, a tutor at the University and William Anthony, a 
student. The latter alleged that the former had insulted him repeatedly on this occasion. 
Anthony withdrew from the University of North Carolina, armed himself with “three 
pistols, a dirk, and a club,” and attacked — But they were separated “without 
damage.” Battle, History of the University, 

242 Nancy Hilliard “erected a —— Svnition 2° her hotel” for the accommodation of 
the President and other visitors for commencement of 1847. Battle, History of the Uni- 
versity, I, 505. 
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From Jort B. Barriz?4? 


University of N. C. May 5 1847 
His Excellency J. K. Polk President of U. S. 
Sir 


I am commissioned as presiding officer of the Dialectic Society, to 
address you a few lines on the subject of the Portrait heretofore or- 
dered for the Society.?44 

Having learned through the medium of a letter received by the Phil- 
anthropic Society from Judge Mason,—?45 which gave minute details 
concerning the description, price, &c, of several varieties of Portraits—; 
that you were rather in doubt both as to the kind and quality desired, 
a motion as made at the first meeting of the Society thereafter, the ob- 
ject of which, was to ascertain the sense of the house, in regard to 
the relative suitableness of those described in the letter. Upon con- 
sideration it was almost unanimously agreed that the Kit-Cat by Sully 
(at $300), was altogether the most appropriate, as according better 
in size, appearance, &c, with those which we already possess, and also 
as being least objectionable on the sense of price.?*® 

Allow me Sir in the name of the Society of which I have the honour 
to be President, to tender you, in your contemplated revisit after a 
lapse of so many years to the Classic Shades, a sincere and cordial 


welcome, to your, and our common Alma Mater. And believe me to 
remain with respect. 


(By order of the Society) Yr. Obt. St. J. D. Battle (Pres) 


From Hvuen Wappetr. 


Oxford (N.C). May 5. 1847. 
My dear Sir 


Permit me to present to yr kind consideration, Mr. George Worth- 
am,*47 a son of an old College friend, from the County of Granville 
whom you may perhaps remember- He is desirous of entering the 


243 Joel D. Battle was born in Chapel Hill, March 12, 1828, and died November 22, 
1858. He received an A.B. degree in —, and an M.A. degree in 1852 from the Uni- 


versity of North Carolina, and later an M.D. degree from the University of Pennsylvania. 
Grant, Alumni History, p. 89 


244Qn May 20, 1847, Thomas Sully commenced the portrait of Polk for the Dialectic 
Society. For one and one-half hours Polk posed for Sully in the “red parlour above 
Stairs in the President’s House.” Quaife, editor, Diary of Polk, III, 32. 

245In the red parlor of the White House John Mason on May 20, 1847, posed for 
, to paint his portrait for the Philanthropic Society. Quaife, editor, Diary of Polk, 


40 See Charles E. Shober and others to Polk, February 7, 1847. 
247 George W. Wortham was born in Oxford in 1828 and died in 1883. He was a stu- 
dent at the University of North Carolina from 1841 to 1848. During the Civil War he was 
colonel of the fiftieth regiment of North Carolina in the Confederate Army. Grant, 
Alumni History, p. 696; Battle, History of the University, I, 800. 
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service & will himself indicate the position which he would prefer if 
attainable; in one of the Regiments about to be raised for Mexico. 

Should it consist with the interests of the service to confer upon 
him the place he solicits, I doubt not he will justify by his conduct 
the confidence reposed in him by your Excellency & fully meet the 
expectations of his friends. - His father Dr. James L. Wortham?#® 
is one of the worthiest sons of our Alma Mater & greatly esteemed by 
all who have the pleasure to know him- 

I may be permitted to say, in referring to our alma mater, that 
your anticipated visit, has given to the annual exercises a degree of 
interest for the year 1847, which has never attached to them before & 
unless my present purposes are frustrated by some unfor[e]seen acci- 
dent I shall be happy, after more than a quarter of a century’s absence, 
to meet you on ground consecrated by a thousand recollections of our 
early friendship & to assure you in person how very much & truly 
I am 


Yr. friend & servant 
His Excellency 


The Prest. of U. S. America 


From Witiram Datitas Haywoop?24? 


Raleigh N. C. May 8. 1847. 
His Excellency James K. Polk 


Sir 


I have the honor to transmit to you the enclosed proceedings of a 
large and highly respectable meeting of the citizens of Raleigh and 
Wake County held this day in the Town Hall. 


248 James L. Wortham of Granville County was a student at the University of North 
Carolina in 1814. Grant, Alumni History, p. 696. 
249 William Dallas Hayw 


ood enclosed the following proceedings of the meeting held in 
Raleigh for the purpose of welcoming Polk: 

“In the pursuance of the notice of the Intendant of the city a very large & respectable 
meeting of the citizens of Raleigh & the County of Wake assembled at the City Hall on 
Saturday the 8th. Inst. for the purpose of making arrangements for a proper reception 
of the President of the United States on the occasion of his intended visit to this state 
in the month of June next - 

“On motion of Col. John H. Manly. Wm Dallas Haywood Esqr. Intendant of the City 
was called to the chair & James F. Jordan Esq. was appointed Secretary— 

“The Chairman having in a short and appropriate manner addressed the meeting ex- 
planatory of its objects— on motion of Perrin Busbee Esqr. a committee of five were 
appointed to report resolutions for the action of this meeting. whereupon the following 
persons were appointed by the Chair— Perrin Busbee, Weston R. Gales. Wm. R. Poole. 
Col. John H. Manley & Francis T. Marriott Esar. 

“The committee retired and after a short conference reported through Wm. R. Poole 
Esqr. the following Resolutions— 

“The citizens of Raleigh and the County of Wake have been much gratified to learn 
that the President of the United States contemplates a visit to the University of the 
State at its ensuing commencement in June— and that he will pass through Raleigh on 
his way to that place -— and being without distinction of party, desirous of extending to 
him the honors and regards due to the exalted station of Chief Magistrate of the Union 
- and of tendering to him a hearty welcome to the hospitalities of his native State - 
therefore 

“Resolved— that a Committee of 50 be appointed by the chairman on behalf of the City 
of Raleigh & Wake County whose duty it shall be, together with the committee heretofore 
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It affords me great pleasure to be the organ of communicating to 


your excellency this expression of respect from so large a portion of 
our citizens. 





I have the honor to be 


Most respectfully 





your obt. servt. 


Chairman of the meeting 


From Witu1am H. Harwoon, Jr. 


8 May 1847. 
To the President of the U. S. 


Dear Sir 











The plans for your visit to the N. C. University are settled and will 
be more formally communicated to you in a few days ex cathedra. In 


the mean while I write to say that the following is the substance as I 
understand it 


Saturday afternoon.?5° 








appointed on behalf of the City commissioners to make suitable preparations for the re- 
ception of the yo and of those who may accompany him— on his arrival in this 
City — under the foregoing resolution the following persons were appointed a 

on behalf of the City and Coun’ 


ty - 
“Dr. Josiah O. Watson. Hon. Wm. H. Haywood—- Hon John H. Bryan. Hon. James 
Iredell. Wm. Hill Esq. Perrin Busbee- Duncan K. McRae. Geo W. Mordecai. E. B. Free- 
man. James B. Shepard. Charles Manly- Wm. White, Albert Stith. Joseph De 
H. W. Husted. H. W. Miller. R. B. Haywood. George Little Wm. R. 
Jones. Ben S. Smith. E. P. Guion Wesley Jones. James D. Newsome. John H. Manly. 
Weston R. Gales. George W. Thom . 


McKee. om H. Jones. 


James S. Watton. William C. Tucker. Jordan Womble. P. B. Burt. Kimbrough Jones. 
Sion Rogers Jr. Henry D. Turner. John M. Fleming. Joseph Cooke. Samuel P. Norris 
Esqui ittee on the part of the commissioners of ig city- Wm. Dallas Haywood 
Esq. Intendant & Wm. W. Holden. George W. Haywood. S. W. Whiting and John 
Hutchins Esquires— 

“Resolved that the proceedings of this meeting be published in the city papers and a 
copy thereof transmitted to the President - On Motion of Weston R. Gales the 
meeting adjourned— 
































“Wa. DaLLas Haywoop -Intendant 
“Chairman 

“Sec 

250 At four o’clock on the morning of May 29, 1847, Polk arrived at Gaston, where he 
was met by Colonel John D. — who welcomed him to North Carolina. Polk made a 
brief reply. At intervals of every few miles he was greeted by crowds of people who 
had assembled to see him. At most of the stations between Gaston and Raleigh he 
alighted from the train and shook hands with as many people as time would permit. At 
Henderson, where he dined, there were probably forty or fifty carriages full of people to 
greet him. At Franklinton “Mr. McCrea” accompanied by Hon. John H. Bryan were 
ready to welcome Polk. When he arrived in Raleigh at five-thirty, William Dallas Hay- 
wood met him with a military band. When he arrived at the Yarborough Hotel. Pro- 
fessor William M. Green and a committee of students were there to greet him. About 
eight o’clock he was conducted to the Capitol where he met a crowd of people in the 
Senate Chamber. From there he was escorted to the balcony to see a display of fire 
works. Quaife, editor, Diary of Polk, Ill, 39-42. 


“James F. Jordan Esq. 
retary—’ 
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Proff: Green (W™ M) with a Committee of 4 Fellows meet you at the 
Raleigh Depot — speak & hear a reply and then march you to your 
lodging at the Hotel - from which hours you are exclusively in the 
possession of the Fellows: 


Sunday: This is your own day — to do as you choose.?51 
Monday?52 
At an early hour the Fellows take you to C. Hill in conveyances which 
they will have ready in this city—The journey is 28 Miles - stop twice 
to rest on the road once at Moring’s 8 miles this side of C. Hill. Reach 
University about 2 or 3 P.M 
Address from the Prest of the Colledge — [sic] Your reply! You 
will be conducted after this to your lodging at Nancy Hilliards Hotel! 
both you & your suite are to be there together. 
To Monday night 
Colledge [sic] exercises of some sort as heretofore or it may be the 
Bishop’s sermon— 
Tuesday?58 
Colledge [sic] exercises of different kind, after the old way 
At night Sermon from Bishop Ives if not spoken Monday: 
Wednesday?54 


A reception day at some place to be fixed on where the Prest may re- 
ceive his fellow citizens until 11-12 —At that hour 


281 On Sunday morning Polk and his wife attended the Episcopal church and the Pres- 
byterian church in the afternoon. Governor Graham refrained from calling on Polk until 
Sunday evening. Polk recorded in his diary “I received Gov. Graham courteously, but 
with more dignified reserve than is my habit. He remained near an hour. I have no 
doubt from what I have learned that Gov. Graham & Senator Badger had by consent 
determined not to call on me, & that the latter was forced to yield that determination by 
the overwhelming fear of public opinion among the leading members of his own party. 
It was a matter of perfect indifference to me whether he called or not. Senator Badger 
did not call. During the whole of the last session of Congress he did not call on me. 
He is a bitter partisan, and is no doubt sensible that during the Presidential canvass of 
1844 he did me gross injustice. Among other things he took a leading part in propagating 
the basely false story concerning the Revolutionary services of my Grand-father, Ezekiel 
Polk. His own consciousness that he wronged me probably prevented him from calling on 
4 ae peiter or on my present visit to N. Carolina.” Quaife, editor, Diary of Polk, 

252 At nine o'clock on May 31, 1847, Polk, accompanied by William M. Green and a 
student delegation began their trip to Chapel Hill. In the President’s party were Mrs. 
Polk, Miss Rucker, Col. Walker, Judge Mason, his son John, Jr., his daughter, Betty, 
and Lieutenant Maury. Polk recorded in his diary: “I was also accompanied by Gov. 
Branch, Col. Hawkins, and several other, ladies & gentlemen, making quite a long train 
of carriages. We stopped half an hour at Mrs. Jones’s, 10 miles on the way, where we 
were overtaken by Ex Gov. Morehead, Gov. Graham, & others. I stopped at Moring’s 8 
miles from Chapel Hill, & took dinner. Gov. Graham, Gov. Morehead, & some others did 
not stop for dinner but proceeded on to Chapel Hill in advance of me. At about 6 
O’Clock P.M. I reached the village of Chapel Hill. On approaching the Hotel at which 
quarters had been provided for me, I was received by a procession composed of the faculty 
& students of the college & citizens . . . . and after remaining there for a few minutes 
was conducted on foot to the college Chapel, where a large assemblage of ladies & Gen- 
tlemen were collected.” During the evening he attended chapel and heard a sermon by 
Bishop Ives. He also records that he was kept up until a late hour reminiscing with 
old college friends. Quaife, editor, Diary of Polk, Ul, 37, 44, 45. 

253 Qn Tuesday he visited the college buildings and attended the formal programs. 
Quaife, editor, Diary of Polk, Ill, 46. 

254Qn Wednesday he attended chapel and a meeting of the alumni association. At 
two o’clock he and his suite dined with President Swain. After dinner he and Mrs. 
Polk visited William Green’s home. “During the day, too” he wrote in his diary, “Mrs. 
Polk accompanied me through the college buildings, the library rooms, and especially the 
room which I had occupied when I was in college. She was much interested, and 
especially in viewing the Dialectic Hall and my old room.” Quaife, editor, Diary of Polk, 
Ill, 47. 
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The Annual netia — After it reception of our selves continued at 
your pleasure— 


At night Speech by the Orator of Alumni! And an Illumination Fire 
works &. &e. 
Thursday.?55 


Commencement Day —Degrees. Senior speeches &c. after the old way 
at O.Hill- 


Friday— Carriage all ready at the door for your journey back 
again—256 


The speech to be made to you here & at C. Hill will be forwarded as 
soon as I get them in order that you may be ready &c— 


Very respy. 


Ask Judge Mason to receive this as a joint letter for I am sick to day 
& not comfortable whilst writing letters. My sickness is temporary & 
briefly but it makes me unfit for the labour of writing - 


From Hvuesw Wapper.257 


Hillsboro May 22. 1847. 
My dear Sir 


I feel assured before you shall have concluded the perusal of these 
hasty lines, that you will credit me, when I declare I was never more 
painfully embarrassed than while engaged in penning them. 

You may remember that I once had the honor of addressing you 
on the subject of an appointment for my eldest brother Col. Haynes 
Waddell & that although you then expressed a willingness to comply 
with my wishes whenever such a place as he desired & was qualified 
for should become vacant. yet that since that time no further cor- 
respondence on this subject has occurred between us.— Now to relieve 


255 Thursday was commencement day. In addition to delivering the principal address, 
he received several hundred people. He modestly recorded 


in his diary that: “The crowd 
in waiting to see me was so great that it was impossible that they could see me if I 


remained in the House. Several of my friends who thought the people present, many of 
whom came a considerable distance, ought to be gratified, insisted that I should go out in 
the grove & I did so. I was soon surrounded by hundreds of persons, and for an hour or 
more was constantly engaged in shaking hands with them.” Quaife, editor, Diary of Polk. 
III, 48. 

256In order to reach Washington on Saturday evening, it was necessary for him to 
leave Chapel Hill at six o’clock on Thursday. His party proceeded as far as Morings and 
waited until two o’clock in the morning to proceed to Raleigh. After taking breakfast at 
Mrs. Jones’s, the party reached Raleigh at half past nine. 


Being unable to leave Raleigh 
until noon he recorded in his diary. “Col. Hawkins, Mrs. Polk, Col. Walker (my Private 
See 


retary) and myself, at the special request of Col. Hawkins, visited the house of the 
Hon. K. Raynor, whose wife is the daughter of the late Col. Wm. Polk, and whose 
health was not such as to enable her to call on us. Mr. Raynor had called on Saturday 
evening & made this apology for her. Mr. Raynor is a bitter political opponent, but had 
acted exceedingly well on the occasion of my visit to N. Carolina. Before I left Wash- 
ington he had invited me to make his house my home, and as soon as I arrived on 
Saturday evening he had called. While we were at Mr. Raynor’s the Hon. Wm. H. Hay- 
wood, jr., late Senator in Congress, called.” Quaife, editor, Diary of Polk, III, 49-50. 

257 See letters from Waddell to Polk. October 17, December 10, and 31, 1846. 
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you at once I beg to assure you that nothing is further from my mind, 
than to renew this application & as you will presently see I only now 
allude to it. that I may disabuse you of any & all improper impres- 
sions on the matter of that application. Soon after the correspondence 
above alluded to, I saw the announcement of many appointments & 
took it for granted that others having higher claims were selected & 
indeed as the first letter was written at the consent & request of that 
brother & his friends, personal & political & I could not urge myself, 
any claims of the latter Kind; I concluded like many, under similar 
circumstances that there were too many such applications to hope for a 
favourable answer & therefore gave it up without any diminution of 
the real esteem in which I had always held you. Nor should the sub- 
ject have occupied my mind, again, but for a conversation which I re- 
cently held with a friend, from whom I heard that the reason why 
no further steps had been taken in the matter, was, that your Ex- 
cellency upon inquiring had become satisfied that the person for whom 
the application was made, was wholly unworthy & (that touched me 
more than every thing else,) that you were hurt that I should have 
recommended to you one thus unworthy especially as he was my 
brother— I was not informed whether by expression, “you were hurt” 
had reference to any personal displeasure or regret that you felt at 
being (under the circumstances,) unable to oblige an old acquaintance, 
or to official displeasure that J who ought to have been more regardful 
than a stranger, should have been guilty of disengenouness, as to have 
asked it- Now I must acknowledge that I was scarcely ever more 
hurt & indeed more deeply mortified than at this intelligence. I sus- 
pect the person or rather persons from whom this information was 
rect, & if I am right, no more malignant enemies of my family, 
could have been found in the United States. & I venture to say that 
if they or either were called on for the evidence they would have been 
unable to produce it, beyond what I will now proceed to state. viz: 
what when my brother lived in Wilmington & the neighborhood, he, 
with most of the men of his rank, played freely at cards & that he 
perhaps was remarkable even among them for his passion for play, 
but I have never learned that he was charged or suspected of any 
thing dishonorable. But it is due to truth & to our respective positions 
that I should add, that for 25 years I have lived in the middle of the 
state, while the brother mentioned, resided, for several years of this 
time in & about Wilmington & then removed to Louisiana, so that I 
have had little or no opportunity of acquiring by observation any par- 
ticular knowledge of his habits or character & it is very certain a 
brother would be the last person to whom strangers would communicate 
so unpleasant things as the loss of character of one occupying that re- 
lation to him— So that unless it were notorious, such a brother would 
not be apt to know it— Since having this most painful circumstance 
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I have been at some pains to acquire information in reference to this 
subject & find but one answer, “that he was fond of playing formerly, 
but no one has ventured to charge him with dishonor- Now as I 
stated in the beginning of this rapidly written letter neither that 
brother, nor I, have the smallest idea of our again presenting his 
claims for any place & this is only written in justification of myself 
And I now assure you, upon the honor which 30 years since made you 
my friend which I can safely leave to every man of character in North 
Carolina to vouch for, that if such wnworthiness did exist I was un- 
conscious of it & would sooner have seen that brother perish of want 
in the High- way, than I would have asked of the Pres*. a place, 
Knowing him to be a dishonourable man.— Excuse the apparent heat 
of these expressions— I fear I may have forgotten that I was addressing 
“His Excellency the Pres*. of the U. S.” & not my old cherished Class- 
mate — I know you will excuse the warmth of language if you will but 
remember that it was characteristic 30 years ago. — It remains only for 
me to say that no particle of dissatisfaction at y™. course has a place 
in my memory: you could not indeed have acted otherwise under the 
circumstances. However much & widely we may have differed upon 
Political subjects, I will take leave to say, (though it must be a matter 
of the very least consequence to you, what an obscure man like my- 
self may think on subjects above his grasp) Yet J have always con- 
tinued to cherish for you personally the highest respect & most un- 
feigned regard 

Fearing that circumstances over which I have no controul may deny 
me the pleasure of meeting you at Chapel Hill, I am very much and 
truly y". friend & servant 


From Epwarp J. Matrerr258 


New York May 29/47 
To the President 


My dear Sir 


I did not receive your letter until this morning; & not hearing from 
you at an earlier period; I concluded, either that you were unde- 
termined on the excursion, or that your proposed visit to the old classic 
Halls was mere newspaper rumour—259 Tt is now too late for me to 
reach you in season — I envy you the joyous recollections which will 
return to you like old and long absent friends —- when you again tread 


a For a sketch of Edward J. Mallett see North Carolina Historical Review, XVI (1989), 


259 An account of Polk’s visit to Raleigh and Chapel Hill appeared in the North Carolina 
Standard (Raleigh), June 2 and 9, 1847. With the President’s party there was a cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald. It was the first that a reporter for a Northern 
paper had ever reported a commencement at the University of North Carolina. Battle, 
History of the University, I, 509. 
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the paths which received the footprints of your youth— Present me 
kindly to Green— Waddell— Bailey “et id omne genus” and when you 


are looking for the last time on our Alma Mater - give one kind look 
for me. 


Very truly & respectfully 


Your old classmate & friend 


From Nicnoxras L. Witrtrams2®° 


Panther Creek 20*. June 1847 
My dear Sir 


I herewith send you two slips taken from the last Raleigh Register 
giving somewhat in detail the proceedings at our University-26! You 
must not think that I am f[l]attering you when I say that you made 
many friends during your late visit to Chapel Hill 


260 Nicholas L. Williams was born in what is now Yadkin County in 1799 d died 
July 3, a | 2 wes Ri ~Ky = 9 “. North A Ae! for mene ae & 
member ne i ran umni History, p. 676; Battle, History 
University, I, 498, 791, 825. os 1%; _— 


261 Both clippings have been preserved. One of them was as follows: 


“For the Register.” 
“COMMENCEMENT OF 1847 

customary festival at Chapel Hill was unusually brilliant this year. The visiters 
were greater in number and higher in rank, while the Exercises as well on the part of 
the distinguished Orators, as on that of the young gentlemen, will favorably compare with 
those on any occasion preceding. 

“The President of the United States and his suite arrived at Chapel Hill late in the 
afternoon of Monday, and were welcomed at the Hotel by a long double line of the 
citizens of the County and the young gentlemen of the University, who uncovered their 
heads and silently greeted their illustrious visiters as they drove through. The line was 
then broken up and formed on each side of the gravel walk which leads through the 
grove to the front of the new Philanthropic Hall. After an interval of a few moments, 
the President passed up the walk, attended by several strangers of distinction, and pro- 
ceded, amidst every demonstration of personal respect on the part of the assemblage, to 
Gerard Hall, where he was to be received in form by Gov. Swain. On his way he was 
observed to point eagerly towards the building familiarly known as the Old Chapel. The 
evening was pleasant and the Hall crowded by a large, very respectable and attentive au- 
dience. The President, having been conducted to the rostrum by Professor Green, was 
introduced to Gov. Swain and led to a seat among the Trustees of the University and other 
strangers of distinction; Judge Mason occupied a place at his side. The address of wel- 
come of his arrival was elegant and appropriate, while his reply was conceived in such 
terms of courtesy and kindness, as were most suitable to the position he occupied, as a 
Chief Magistrate returning to the well-remembered scenes of his earliest and perhaps most 
grateful triumphs. Gov. Swain then, in behalf of the Alumni Association, welcomed the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the graces of that gentleman’s acknowledgment of the com- 
pliment, were much heightened by the charms of his well-modulated silvery voice. After 
this the company dispersed with pleasant anticipations of a Commencement of which they 
had so agreeable a foretaste. 

“On Monday Evening, Bishop Ives delivered an impressive discourse before the Senior 
Class, as a valedictory exhortation to discipline their affections, and bear through life a 
proper impression that those elements of man’s inner life have fully as much as the in- 
tellect, to do with a determination of the belief, and, consequently, his temporal and 
eternal destiny. A very general sympathy was excited among the audience on their learn- 
ing that the Bishop had risen from a sick bed to perform his interesting and important 
duty. 


“On Tuesday forenoon the Senior Class was examined on National and Constitutional 
Law, in the presence of the President, Judge Mason, Gov. Graham, Judge Battle, . 
Branch, Gov. Morehead, Hon. J. H. Bryan, Messrs. Courts, J. D. Hawkins, Leake, and 
N. L. Williams. Lieut. Maury, U. S. A. attended the examination of the Junior Class, on 
Astronomy. In the evening the declaimers selected from the Freshman and Sophomore 
Classes, gave very general pleasure by the taste which they displayed, as well in the 
selection, as the delivery of their Speeches. 
“FRESHMEN. 

“1, William H. Johnston, (Tarborough) Emmet’s Speech, when asked why sentence of 
Death should not be pronounced upon him. 

“9. Joel C. Blake, (Florida) Sheridan, on the Trial of Warren Hastings. 
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Please tender my most res[pect]ful considerations to Mrs. Po[Ik] 
and it will afford me sincere gratification to see you both at my house, 
should business or pleasure ever bring you again to N. Carolina 


With very great regard 
Y*. friend & obt Sev*. 





“3. Richard Hines Jr., ( ih) “The Indian as he ie and is’ by Spragu 
“4. Samuel E. Whitfield, (M: ppi) Chatham, on the subjugation of the American 


“SOPHOMORES. 
“1. Charles R. Thomas, (Beaufort) Bates, Indian Bill. 
“2. William H. Jones, (Wake History, by the Rev. C. Wolfe. 
Ww. , on Trial of Knapp. 
the citizens of New Orleans, on the 


one, and deep attention was 

ished m on the 

It is re- 

iately after 

lumni held its usual meeting in the 

well calculated to excite a just pride in 

the and usefulness of niversity. There were assembled as sons of this 

institution, the President of the United States, the conten of the Navy, . Graham, 

gg Sana Branch and Morehead, Judge Battle, Treasurer Hinton, Hon. J. H. Bryan, 

Thomas J. Green of Va., Professors Green & Hooper, Messrs. Bingham, Craige, 

Courts Calvin Graves, Osborne, Jeffreys, and | ee others, most worthy of the —— 
Morehead took the chair, as President of the Association. Many new 

pe ai mey Among other business, Judge Mason arose and having made a banteene 

allusion to the debt he, as well as other members of this Association, owed to the labors 

Of the late President Galdwel moved ‘that = subscription be set on foot for the ‘purpose 

of erecting &@ monument to his memory, as might testify the 


any should pay, 
two hundred and ten dollars was collected during the day of Commencement, the name of 


President Polk heading the list. It =. — resolved, that every member present should 
ss signature on the Secretary’s boo! J. H. Bryan and T. J. Green having 

selected to accompany the dma on the rostrum, the Association adjourned in 
hich spirits at the success and prospect of the infant institution. The afternoon of 
Wednesday was set apart for repose. 

“In the evening Gov. Morehead having called the Association together to order before 

a crowd of fashion, beauty, wit and wisdom, omy Mason took his proper position, sup- 
ported on the right by Mr. Bryan, and on the left by Mr. Green. The Oration ‘which 

delivered, was universally remarked as the finished production of high powers and fine 
pad and during its p song vod commanded frequent a of applause from the gratified 
auditory. Otherwise, the deep silence which pervaded the Hall, was broken but by the 
pleasing tones of the amen voice, as he enumerated the substantial advances and 
glories of his country — the mysterious links by which a general education, an omnipotent 
free Press, a common object and a Religion under different manifestations, one and the 
same, bound together the destinies of a mighty people, the benefactors of their generation 
and last hope of the world. At the close of the Oration, the applause having somewhat 
subsided, Gov. Swain rose and moved a return of thanks to the Association to the Orator, 
and also a request of a copy of the Oration for publication. These motions were carried 
with enthusiastic unanimity. Obituary notices of the late Dr. John Hill, of Wilmington; 
William A. Bell. of Eutaw, Ala.: and William F. Brown, of Missouri, were handed in and 
placed in the archives of the Association. The Association then adjourned over to the 
Wednesday preceding the next Commencement. 
“Thursday is, par excellence Commencement Day. being the day on which the Repre- 
of the Graduating Class make their appearance in Public. The speaking was 
decided by judges among the visiters, to be of a high character, as regarded both 
composition and delivery. 

“This was the first occasion on which an English Salutatory had been delivered at this 
Institution. The manner in which the duty was performed by Mr. Ransom, rendered 
the Speech a great addition to the exercises of the day. The Valedictory, from the 
mouth of a young man facile princeps in every branch of science to which his attention 
had been directed, excited much feeling and admiration in an audience whose literary pre- 
tentions and cultivated taste are the best endorsers of their judgement. 

“Mr. Manly being absent, much to the regret of all who have been so long accustomed 
to the sound of his voice on Commencement day - a regret increased by the knowledge 
that he was absent from indisposition - Gov. Swain read a Report of the Scholarship 
and deportment of the several Classes, from which the following is an extract: 

“The First distinction in the Senior Class was assigned to Messrs. Pettigrew and Ran- 
som, in the order of their names. The Second to Messrs. Alston, Coleman, Erwin, How- 
erton, Pool and Winborne. The Third to Messrs. Battle, Guion, "E. Hall, Kindred, Levy, 
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From Water F. Leax 


Rockingham Richm* OC N. C. 


July 15:/47 
Jas K Polk 


My D Sir 


You may recollect that in March/45 I signified to you my desire to 
fill the consulate at Havana and that I handed you while in Wash- 
ington such recommendations as I then and there obtained, which I 





Lucas, Manly, gee and Shober. “The 1 attendance required of each Student 
the scholastic a a enn, & about 1400 a year, or 5600 during the 
Ransom is the only 


nt 


Pool, 

tadoweenn G6 aun of the mated < exercises of the Institution, and 

scarcely an exception, in the case of any one is believed to have 

characterized by marked and exemplary propriety. 

“In the a Class, . ae ee was assigned to Messrs. Gales and J. Wilson; 
to Messrs. 


a3 


et 
* 
Sas 
of 
Rit 


Fs 
lie 


to Messrs. Battle, Hale, 


Arts was ; canal on the thirty-seven regular members 
of the Senior Class, and on Mr. F. B. McMillan, an irregular member of the same, 
ex speciali gratia. 

“The Degree of Master of Arts was conferred on Messrs. John Heritage a Jr., of 
Charlotte; Burton Craige, of Catawba; Charles F. Dewey, M.D., of Raleigh; aine 
Dick, of Rockingham; Dennis Dozier Ferebee, hy Pasquotank ; William ‘white’ Harris, 
M.D., of Wilmington; James H. Headen, Esar., of Chatham; Angus R. Kelly, of Moore; 
James S. eo of Warrenton ; John Wesley Long, M.D., of Randolph; Peter King 
—— of Lexington; Walter Leak Steele, of Richmond ; ‘John Lee Williamson, M.D., 

“The Honorary Degree of —_ | of Arts was conferred on Lieut. Maury; that of 
Doctor of Laws on Prof. Peirce, of Cambridge University. 

“On the afternoon of Thursday, the Commencement exercises having closed, President 
Polk and his Suite set off for Moring’s, on their way to Raleigh, the President designing 
an early start in the Cars of the next day. 

“The visitors at Chapel Hill can scarcily fail to have a pleasant recollection 
dent Polk. The character which he chose to support- that of an unpretending 
a mighty Republic -— was well calculated to set off to the height his best traits. The 
total absence of parade, the sincere and unassuming courtesy with which he reciprocated 
every attention which he received, have left very pleasant impressions of his character 
as a private gentlemen. It was a subject of general concern, that his silvered hair and 
ecare-worn features seemed to denote a life of incessant toil and perhaps suffering. His 
appearance is of a man above sixty years of age. The manner of the President’s Lady 
were remarked as peculiarly fascinating, by all who approached her; and if the pleasure 
she received from her visit be in any proportion to that which she gave, she cannot 

easily forget Chapel Hill and the ——— - North Carolina. 

“Judge Mason also carries away ny hearts from Chapel Hill. His appearance is that 

a Virginian of the best days of t the Qld Dominion. His frank, generous temper, the 
AB. he displayed in all the exercises, and his evident willingness to be pleased with 
the efforts of the younger sons of his Alma Mater, elicited many expressions of esteem 
among those who attended the Commencement of 1847. 

“Lieut. Maury, so favorably known as the Superintendent of the National Observatory 
at Washington City, was also the object of much attention. The high position to which 
he is every day advancing in the world of science; the renown which his studiousness 
and ability are shedding on his place and profession ; and the fact, so apparent, that in 
the seclusion of the closet he has not lost the interesting characteristics of the sailor and 
soldier, gained him all the deference and regard so due to a man of letters, and an 
Officer’ in the American Navy. 
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did principally for the information of the Sect¥ of State with whom, I 
had not even a personal acquaintance. 

Shortly after I had made known to you my wishes, I learned from 
my friend (the late Jesse Speight) that there had been got up, a strong 
remonstrance against the removal of Mr Campbell signed by Mess* 
McDuffie & others and that although he had some reason to think that 
you were inclined to give me the appointment yet that he feared if I 
presst my claim, it might somewhat embarrass your administration, 
particularly as the remonstrance came from the source it did. 

Gov Speight suggested to me to Postpone my application for the time 
being, and your Excellency will recollect that I address’ you a note 
while in Washington, informing you that in consequence of the remon- 
strance aforesaid and its supposed ulterior effect (in the event of my 
getting the appointment) that I was no longer an applicant for the 
Consulate. 

In this course, I was actuated from a desire, that your Adminis- 
tration should come forward under such auspicies, as would most likely 
secure to it the support in question. 

The reason, which induced the withdrawal of my name, being no 
longer sufficiently potent, I can see no impropriety in again present- 
ing it. 

I was induced to make the application originally from the two con- 
siderations I thought it not only an honourable but a profitable one, 
and I thought a residence there would improve the delicate health of 
Mrs. Leak. 

The same reasons still exist but the latter to a much greater extent, 
so much so, that I have been compell*. to decline invitations from meet- 
ings in the Western part of my District, to suffer my name to be used 
as a Candidate, in opposition to Col. Barringer,?®? and although I 
have it in view to visit Havana for the purpose aforesaid, I should like 
very much to be placed in a situation to “pay my way.” 


My circumstances in life are entirely independent, though not 
affluent. 





“With that of other distinguished strangers, the presence of Mr. Thomas J. Green, of 
Halifax, Va., was greeted with great pleasure. At College, he was reputed the genius 
of the Class in which the President graduated. Since he left College, he has preferred the 
quiet life of a private citizen to the conflicts, poignant pleasures and bitter disappoint- 
ments attending the career of a politician; and the argument in favor of his choice, 
gained from a comparison of his thoughtful, tranquil expression, with the anxious coun- 
tenance of the President of the United States, perhaps the most successful politician of 
his day is decided, if not altogether decisive. As the two gentlemen sat on the rostrum 

er, a stranger might have thought their ages separated by an interval of more 
than twenty years. 

“It would be improper to conclude this sketch, without noticing the great efficiency of 
the Marshall for Commencement, Mr. Thomas J. Person, of Northampton, and his As- 
sistants, Messrs. Bynum, Cameron, Pender, and Strange. Their contribution to the 
arrangements which gave such universal satisfaction, was generally recognized and 
esteemed as deserved. 

“The music, from the Brass Band of Senor George of Richmond, Va., was very fine, 
and, although some dancers objected to the absence of Violins, all agreed that its per- 
formances in Gerard Hall were far superior to any that have heretofore enlivened 
Commencement.” 

262 See Leak to Polk, March 13, 1845. 
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Mr Campbell the incumbent, was appointed by Mr Tyler, and has 
had the appointment about 6 years. 

Allow me to say in conclusion and that with a familiarity & frank- 
ness Justified, (I hope) by an acquaintance, of some 30 years, that 
there is something in applying for office, that to me is humiliating, 
which you can better appreciate, than I describe yet I try to find a 
“salvo” in the fact, that I have never before sought office although I 
have had reasons to believe, that under Gen!, Jacksons administration, 
it was in my reach. 


Should you have it in your power to serve me, consistent with your 
sense of propriety, and a just regard for the interests of the Country, 
I would gladly accept the appointment or any other highly favorable 
one, within the reach of your estimation of my competency. 

I should be pleased to hear from you, at your convenience, and any 


communication,?®3 which you may make, may be done (if desired) in 
perfect confidence. 


Respectfully 
Y™ m® O st 


263 Leak enclosed the following newspaper clipping: 

“Mr. Leak’s Letter. 

“We lay before our readers to-day, the letter of Mr. Leak to the Lincoln Committee, 
in which, we regret to state, he declines a canvass in that District for Congress. He 
might, as he says in his reply. and probably would have been defeated; but we feel 
confident, from our knowledge of his patriotism and his self-sacrificing disposition, that 
he would have taken the field promptly, with the odds greatly against him as they are, 
but for circumstances beyond his control. 

“Mr. Leak’s letter is not only handsomely written, but it is replete with good sense 
and sound doctrine, and it will arrest the attention of the thinking portion of the Federal 
party. His views in relation to the Raynormander of the last session are just and philo- 
sophical; and his remarks upon the course of the leading Federalists in regard to existing 
War, will meet a warm approval in the heart of every true American. His letter will be 


read with interest by men of both parties, and we commend it especially to the attention 
of our brethern of the Democratic press.’ 


“Rockingham, Richmond County, 
July ist, 1847. 

“Gentlemen: Your letter of the 9th instant is before me, and would have been noticed 
as soon as received but for the hope that the circumstances in which it found me would 
have ere this admitted a different reply. Disappointed in this, I can no longer withhold 
an answer to your polite communication. 

“I agree with you that great injustice has been done the Republican party by the Whig 
Legislature of 1846 in re-districting the State; an act indefensible in principle, wrong 
in example, and pernicious from the instability given to the entire system. I have read 
with attention the whole of the arguments brought forward by the most able of its 
advocates, and they amount to this -— that in the regular apportionment of representation, 
the democratic party did wrong; therefore, the whig party are justified in doing a greater 
wrong. 

“Without entering into a discussion of the first proposition, I will confine myself in a 
few words to the second. If from the nature of our institutions it is right that the tenure 
should be restricted barely to a time which shall allow the Representative to become ac- 
quainted with the wants of his constituency, the obligation is equally great, that those 
represented should be allowed some little breathing time to consult together, interchange 
opinion, and petition for a redress of wrongs. 

“I hold it wrong, under any circumstances, to accomplish political ends by Legislative 
means; such shall never receive my sanction. It is a prostitution as well as a perversion 
of the powers of legislation, not only highly irritating in its effects upon the outraged 
party, but absolutely humiliating in its origin with the other; for it is a tacit acknowl- 
edgement that the principles advocated cannot stand the searching operation of fair argu- 
ment, but distrustingly call to their aid the ‘brief authority’ with which those in power 
may be clad. Besides this, if carried out, and carried out it will be, from a principle of 
self-defense, it looks to an enlargement of the tenure, which is a highly objectionable 
feature- characteristic it is true of the ‘Hamiltonian School’ but which should be utterly 
repudiated by every disciple of Jefferson; for his doctrine was, ‘that error of opinion 
might be safely tolerated as long as reason was left free to combat it.’ 
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From Arcurpatp G. Carter? ®4 
Mocksville 


My dear Sir July 22. 1847 

I am requested by many of the citizens of Mocksville near which I 
reside (both Whigs & Democrats) to make a statement of facts, as 
to the appointment of a post master in that village-The incumbent is 
a Whig & the one that is proposed to be appointed is of our ancient 
Democratic family and every way worthy of the appointment- and 
as I am personally unknown to Mr Johnson,?®5 I will ask the favour 
of you to hand him the circular letters. 

The postmaster in office is a Whig and the one recommended a 
democrat. I was highly pleased with my visit to Chapel Hill, especially 
in seeing so many of our old friends and college associates and had 
hoped to have been more with you, but was prevented by an attack of 





onan, an ee —. in supposing that the present unparalleled prosperity of the 
‘oh Ge tw rice of goods in particular, are chiefly to be attributed to the 
pa me of Republican Colenipies ~- a triumph achieved in the memorable contest of '44, 
when the principle of a ‘revenue tariff’ overcame its antagonists in the person of James J. 
Polk. Nor was that the only benefit. The voice of the people in the elevation of Mr. 
Polk not only condemned a ‘protective tariff’ but likewise a national bank, the distribu- 
den Gf the aeons oF te callie teats, as well as every other latitudinous construction 
of the constitution, upon which the prominent measures of the whig party so much de- 
eo you, I contributed my feeble aid in producing such a state of things, and 

with you, I recognize in its fullest extent the obligation to stand up in their defence. 
ene Se ae ees ae Se Se I believe (although I aquit them of any such 
intention) that the course of the whig press in general, with that of the leaders in 
Congress in particular, has been in reality extending ‘aid and comfort’ to the enemy; 
ee | ee 88 ee Se ee eS ee > its more enlarged 
d rehensi yet it certainly renders them justly obnoxious to the imputation, 
jumph they are disposed to risk to some extent na- 
atriotism, if you will allow the classification, 
should possess, both of which are required in any emergency. There 
i triotism of calculation. While we should 
d sober oy in the progress of a quarrel, yet the 

the scabbard should be thrown away, and all our impulses should 

It is here that they have exhibited a shameful deficiency ; 
have suffered their natural impulses to be suppressed, and, for party purposes, 
diverted from their true channel. Against them I bring no railing accusations; but I 
must be allowed to say that I admire a patriotism that is both national in its origin 
as well as in its effects— that is less diffusive in its ‘sympathies’ — in other words, that 
kind of impulsive feeling, which adopts fully, cordially, and unconditionally, the sentiment 
‘my country right or wrong, my country.’ That this charge is not gratuitously made, I 
will simply refer to the past history of that party. When was it that those impulses were 
allowed to flow in their natural channel, if by suppressing them they thought they could 
accomplish a party end? When was it that any republican administration in any of our 
foreign ‘broils’ was right? We were wrong in the difficulty which we had well nigh 
got into about the French indemnity; we were wrong in all our Indian wars; wrong 
with Great Britain, about the North Eastern boundary; wrong about Oregon, and now 
more wrong than ever with Mexico. Suppose that we are wrong in our present difficulty, 
(which I am far from admitting) what practical good can result in promulgating it from 
the house tops? None that I can see, but on the contrary, much practical mischief. The 
idea of withdrawing our troops from the enemy’s country under the hope of obtaining 
peace, is not entertained by them, or if it be, they dare not avow it. Such a course 
could produce no beneficial effect, and could only end in an expensive and protracted 
border war; and, in the end, we should be compelled at any cost to recover the advantages 
we now have, which should only be abandoned when peace was obtained. You might 
with equal propriety expect a bully, who in single combat had been thriced knocked down 
and so completely ‘used up’ as to be ogy of resistance, yet who still refuses to cry 
‘enough,’ — you might as well expect him to surrender after being allowed time to ‘get 
his wind.’ Both parties then being in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the war, what 
other object have they in the ‘hue and cry’ now raised, than the one imputed to them? 
Yes, gentlemen, while our country calls for the united energy of its sons; while patriotic 
appeals have been made to the nation by its Executive; while the stars and stripes are 
already proudly waving over the walls of Monterey and Vera Cruz; while our gallant 
soldiers are suffering disease and death abroad in defense of our national honor, instead 
of letting our national impulses gush forth like the mountain flood, scooping out their 
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fever, on the Wednesday night and on account of the great crowd, I 
thought it prudent to leave on Thursday morning- I was pleased to 
see you, enjoy yourself after having been so long engaged in the cares 
and asperities of your office, and that you have again been permitted 
to leave your duties & visit our northern fellow citizens— I will say to 
you that I was disappointed at the performance of the present race of 
students at the University- I thought I saw in every thing around me 
the absence of him whose mane and pleasure always commanded such 
awe and respect from all- I never could properly appreciate Doctor 
Caldwells real greatness— and the great loss the University has sus- 
tained in his death until I saw his place attempted to be supplied by 
Gov’. Swain — we see nothing of that method, intense thought & 
thorough instruction of a Caldwell — it is true that our alma mater has 
by the management of those who now preside over her destinies have 
to a great degree surrendered in acquiring popular representation & 
increased numbers. but I greatly fear that the number of thorough 
scholars have lessened— I was much grieved to find that so many of 
my old classmates have died— and I was surprised to see our old friend 
Ghost, who I had thought was not in the land of the living— and the 
two Greens was all that I saw of your class- and I have an abiding 
hope that when you and your friends, (after you shall return to 
private life) will look back upon all the eventful Scenes of your ad- 
ministration— and as having closed— leaving the government in all of its 


departments in great prosperity and all its citizens prosperous con- 
tented and happy — I have some hope that when you shall return to 


private life we shall again meet within the borders of the good old 
North State- 


most truly yrs 





own channel, and spreading both deep and wide over all the plain, we have the mortifying 
spectacle exhibited that there are those in our very midst, bone of our bone, who for the 
furtherance of party have, to some extent, withheld the full homage of their affection 
from their country. While the battle rages union as the justice of its origin, is an im- 
portant element of strength; it not only buoys up the national vessel, but gives both 
physical and moral power. 

“Thrice is he armed who thinks his quarrel just.’ 

“In conclusion, let me say with you, that the principles which are worth professing 
are certainly worth defending; and allow me to add that no man would more readily 
gird on his armor and make the sacrifice you require, could it be done consistently with 
the higher obligations under which I find myself placed. But the present health of my 
family, with the little probability of a sufficient improvement in time to canvass the 
district, render it out of my power to comply with your wishes; under different circum- 
stances I would have done so, no matter how great the probability of defeat. I might 
and doubtless should have been beaten, but in defence of principles, and more particularly 
when called for from such a source, I would risk a ‘flogging’ at any time. Your strength, 
backed by the ‘unterrified democracy’ of the sister spoken of in your resolutions, might 
not have given success; but one thing is certain, that with Lincoln and the ‘Hornet’s 
nest’ sustaining, I never should feel disgraced. 

“In conclusion let me says, that although we have no candidate in the field, let not that 
betray us into an indifference to our principles, but ‘follow whithersover they lead.’ In 
polities as in religion, the judgment should become convinced before allegiance is exacted, 
but when given, there should be no compromise of the fundamental truths of either. The 
principles of our political faith have nobly conducted the country through the first and 
wars of independece, and will not be found incompetent to plant the star spangled banner 
(if necessary) upon the wall of Mexico. 

“Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t. 


“Water F. LEAK. 
“To Messrs. Jno. H. Wheeler, Wm. Lander, and M. Hull, Esquires.” 


264 See Carter to Polk, April 25, 1847. 
265 Cave Johnson was Postmaster General. 
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From Joun C. Anson 


Hillsborough July 31*%* 1847 
Your Excellency 


As so long a time has elapsed since my proposition to raise another 
company was tendered, (without a call) as to render it very doubtful 
if any farther call will be made upon this State; I trust that I may 
be held excusable for reminding your Excellency of the promise so 
kindly made me in the Spring through Mr Walker Anderson?®® viz 
(that I should receive certainly, the first vacant command that oc- 
curred) & then also there are at this time, three vacancies in the Regi- 
ment. In the 1*t Edgecombe by the promotion of Capt: Wilson.267 
in the Wayne by the death of Cap* Roberts & in the commissary’s 
department by the death of Capt: Whitaker.?®§ 

I care not which of the appointments your Excellency may be 
pleased to Select, so that it may be as speedily made, as comports with 
your convenience; for though I hold myself perfectly ready to undergo 
the fatigue & trouble of raising another force, if so ordered: & indeed 
have some names pledged; Still if such force be not required, I do 
earnestly entreat your Excellency to redeem your promise, & relieve 
the anxiety under which I have been labouring, for Six months. 

Though aware that those vacancies have existed for some time, Still 
knowing the many and various calls upon your attention, I have not 
considered myself slighted, & have been stimulated to remind you, 
from the fear that if much longer delayed, all chance of taking part 
in the game may be over, before I can get there. With respectful con- 
sideration I remain 


Yr Excellency’s Obt. Svt: 


I was pleased to hear that W™— had made so very advantageous a 
second marriage.2®® He is an old acquaintance, having known him 
since in his boyhood when at School, & pleasantly renewed the ac- 
quaintance on my visits to Nashville a few years ago: 


[To be concluded] 


266 Walker Anderson (July 11, 1801-Jan. 1857), son of Daniel and Mary R. Cameron An- 
derson of Petersburg, Virginia, graduated with first honors at the University of North 
Carolina in 1819. He studied law under his uncle, Judge Cameron. On July 11. 1822, he 
married Phebe R. Hawks, a sister of Francis L. Hawks. Anderson became principal of 
a girls’ boarding school in Hillsboro, but later accepted a position as professor of Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy at the University of North Carolina. In 1836 he resigned to go 
to Florida where he engaged in milling and mercantile business. Failing in this ad- 
venture, he began to practice law and in 1851 he became the first chief justice of 
Florida. Two years later he resigned. Battle, History of the University, I, 418. 

267 Louis D. Wilson was appointed captain of the North Carolina volunteers, January 5, 
1847, and become colonel of infantry, March 8, 1847. He died on August 12. 1847. Heit- 





man, Historical Register and Dict y of the United States Army, I, 1048. 

268 Exum L. Whitaker was made captain of volunteers on February 2, 1847, and died 
on June 2, 1847. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, 
I, 1026. 

269 On June 29, 1847, William H. Polk married Mary Corse, daughter of Israel Corse of 
New York. Quaife, editor, Diary of Polk, Ill, 75. 


















NORTH CAROLINA BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1938-1939" 


By Mary Linpsay TxHornton 
Bibliography and Libraries 


Crarkson, Paut Sternen. A bibliography of William Sydney Por- 


ter (O. Henry). Caldwell, Id., The Caxton printers, Itd., 1938. 
161 p. front. $5.00. 


HistoricaL Recorps Survey. Norrn Carorrna. The historical rec- 
ords of North Carolina . . . prepared by the Historical Records 
Survey of the Works Progress Administration; edited by Charles 
Christopher Crittenden and Dan Lacy. Raleigh, The North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission, 1938-39. 3 v. Apply. 


MacMitxan, Doveatp. Catalogue of the Larpent plays in the Hunt- 
ington library. San Marino, California, The Henry Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, 1939. xv, 442 p. $4.25. 


McMourtriz, Dovetas Crawrorp. Eighteenth century North Carolina 
imprints, 1749-1800. Chapel Hill, The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1938. vii, 9-198 p. illus. $4.00. 


Wuson, Lovis Rounp. Report of a survey of the University of 
Georgia library for the University of Georgia, by Louis R. Wilson, 
Harvie Branscomb, Ralph M. Dunbar, Guy R. Lyle, on behalf of 
the American library association. Chicago, American Library As- 
sociation, 1939. [3], 74 p. Mimeographed. Apply. 

Final draft and collection of information by Guy R. Lyle. 


Religion and Philosophy 


Apams, James MoKer. Our Bible . . . Nashville, Tenn., The Sunday 
School Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, [c. 1937]. 151 
p. diagr. $.60, pa. $.40. 


Garser, Paut Nurr. The Methodists are one people. Nashville, 
Tenn., Cokesbury Press, 1939. 144 p. $1.00. 


Jorpan, Geratp Ray. Adventures in radiant living. New York, 
Round Table Press, Inc., 1938. ix, 197 p. $2.00. 


Mappry, Cuartes Epwarp. Day dawn in Yoruba land. Nashville, 
Tenn., Broadman Press, [c. 1939.] 217 p. illus. $.75, pa. $.50. 


Poreat, Wiru1am Lovis. Youth and culture. Wake Forest, The 
Wake Forest Press, 1938. 150 p. port. $1.75. 





1 Books dealing with North Carolina or by North Carolinians published during the year 


a August 31, 1939. A few of earlier date, omitted from previous bibliographies, are 
neluded. 
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SomMERVILLE, Cxartes Witt1am. The history of the Hopewell Pres- 
byterian church for 175 years from the assigned date of its organ- 
ization, 1762, prepared for publication by Jane D. Carson and 
Betty Guy Sommerville. [Charlotte, Observer Printing House, 
Ine.] 1939. 323 p. illus. ports. $2.00. 


Txomas, Grorer Finerr. Spirit and its freedom. Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1939. xii, 149 p. $1.00. 


Yates, Kyte Monrzoz. From Solomon to Malachi. . . . Nashville, 
Tenn., The Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, [c. 1934.] 109 p. illus. maps. pa. $.40; cloth $.60. 


Economics and Sociology 


Anprerson, Epwarp Hutcuines and Scowenninc, Gustave THEOopor. 
Science of production organization. New York, John Wiley and 
Sons, 1938. 272 p. $3.50. 


BarNnweELt, Mitprep Gwin. Faces we see. Gastonia, The Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association, 1939. 112 p. illus. $1.00. 


BrcxreratH, Herpert Von. El! problema de la economia en la crisis 
de la cultura. ... Santiago de Chile, Ediciones Ercilla, 1938. 
135 p. $1.00. 


Brooxs, Lez Marsnatt and Brooxs, Everyn ©. Adventuring in 
adoption. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 
1939. xi, 225 p. $2.00. 


Cownven, Duptey JounsTone and Oroxton, Frepertck Emory. Prac- 
tical business statistics. .. . New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. 
xiv, 529 p. illus. $5.00, school edition $3.00. 


CrowELL, Joun Franxiin. Personal recollections of Trinity college, 


North Carolina, 1887-1894 . . . with a preface by Charles L. 
Raper. . . . Durham, Duke University Press, 1939. xiv, 280 p. 
illus. $3.00. 


Davinson, ExizasetH Hvry. Child labor legislation in the southern 
textile states. Chapel Hill, The University of North Oarolina 
Press, 1939. 5 p., 302 p. illus. $4.00. 


Erroxson, Franxiin C. and Van Vatxkensurc, Samvuret. Elements 


of political geography. . . . New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 
xix, 401 p. illus. $3.50. 


FrpreraL Writers’ Proszct. These are our lives, as told by the people 
and written by members of the Federal writers’ project of the 
Works Progress Administration in North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
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Georgia. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 
1939. xx, 421 p. $2.00. 


Heer, Curarence. Federal aid and the tax problem . . . prepared for 
the advisory committee on education. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939. ix, 101 p. ({U. S.] Advisory com- 
mittee on education. Staff study No. 4.) Apply. 


Lanpon, Cuartes Epwarp. Industrial geography. New York, Pren- 


tice-Hall, Inc., 1939. xxviii, 811 p. illus. (Prentice-Hall geography 
series.) $4.00. 


Mexssick, Joun D. Personality and character development. New 
York, Fleming H. Revell Company, [c. 1939.] 192 p. $1.50. 


Nortn Carortina Dentat Soctety. The history of the North Carolina 
dental society, with biographies of its founders. Raleigh, North 
Carolina Dental Society, 1939. 509 p. ports. Apply. 


J. Martin Fleming, chairman of historical committee. 


Norton Carotina DeparTMENT oF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Industrial directory and reference book of the state of North Caro- 
lina. .. . [Durham, Presses of Christian Printing Company] 1938. 
932 p. maps. $7.50. 


Nort Carotrna Natronat Guarp. Historical annual, 1938. [Baton 


Rouge, La., Army and Navy Publishing Company,] 1938. 250 p. 
ports. 


Opum, Howarp Wasnineton. American social problems; an intro- 
duction to the study of the people and their dilemmas. . . . New 


York, H. Holt and Company, [c. 1939.] vii, 549 p. illus. $4.00, 
text edition $3.00. 


Priwwcen, Tim. Courage, the story of modern cockfighting. Boston, 
Little, Brown and Company, 1938. xi, 263 p. illus. $3.50. 


Rankin, Rospert Stantey. Readings in American government. New 
York, Appleton-Century Company, Inc. xii, 644 p. (Century po- 
litical science series.) $3.00. 


Rankin, Ropert Stantey. When civil law fails. Durham, Duke 
University Press, 1939. viii, 225 p. $3.00. 


SPEeNGLER, JosePH JoHN. France faces depopulation. Durham, Duke 
University Press, 1938. x, 314 p. $3.00. 


Spruit, Mrs. Jura (Cuerry). Women’s life and work in the south- 
ern colonies. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 
1938. viii, 426 p. illus. $5.00. 
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Sraas, Herman Henry and Gipvz, Hueco. Contemporary French 
readings in commerce, history, and sociology. Chapel Hill, The 
Book Exchange, 1938. 78 p. Mimeographed. $1.45. 


Tuompson, Epear T. ed. Race relations and the race problem; a 
definition and an analysis. Durham, Duke University Press, 1939. 
xv, 338 p. $3.50. 


Vance, Rupert Bayiess. Research memorandum on population redis- 
tribution within the United States... . New York, Social Science 
Research Council, [1938.] xi, 134 p. (Social science research 
council. Bulletin 42. 1938). pa. $1.00. 


Wer.rne, Wetpon. Savings banking in New York State. Durham, 
Duke University Press, 1939. xiv, 206 p. $3.00. 


Science 


Biomguist, Hueco Leanper. A guide to the spring and early summer 
flora of the Piedmont, North Carolina. . . . [Durham, Seeman 
Printery, Inc.] 1936. xviii, 138 p. $1.00. 


Brimiey, Clement Samvurt. The insects of North Carolina; being a 
list of the insects of North Carolina and their close relatives. Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina Department of Agriculture, Division of En- 
tomology, 1938. 560 p. Apply. 


Brownett, Wirt1am Artuur. Learning as reorganization; an experi- 
mental study in third-grade arithmetic, by William A. Brownell, 
with the assistance of Kenneth G. Kuehner and William C. Rein. 
Durham, Duke University Press, 1939. x, 87, xx p. (Duke uni- 
versity studies in education. [No. 3]) pa. $1.00. 


Esxringze, Tuomas JoserpH. Growth in understanding of geographic 
terms in grades IV to VII. Durham, Duke University Press, 


1939. x, 67 p. (Duke university research studies in education. 
[No. 4]) pa. $1.00. 


Green, Mrs. Cuartotre (Hizton). Trees of the South. Chapel 


Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1939. xiv, 551 p. 
illus. $2.50. 


Lewin, Kurt. The conceptual representation and the measurement of 
psychological forces. Durham, Duke University Press, 1938. 247 
p. (Contributions to psychological theory. [No. 4.]) $2.00. 


Pearse, Artuur Sperry. Animal ecology. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1939. xii, 642 p. illus. $5.50. 
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Rew, Atsert Crayton. Elements of psychology, an introduction. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1938 xix, 409 p. illus. (Pren- 
tice-Hall psychology series.) $2.50. 


Smatit, Jonn Kunxer. Ferns of the southeastern states; descriptions 
of the fern-plants growing naturally in the states south of the 
Virginia-Kentucky state line and east of the Mississippi river... . 


Lancaster, Pa. [The Science Press Printing Company] 1938. 
517 p. illus. $3.50. 


Srzern, Wixu1am. General psychology from the personalistic stand- 
point. . . . translated by Howard Davis Spoerl. . . . New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. xxii, 589 p. illus. $4.50. 


Wotr, Frepertck Apotex. Fungi of the Duke forest and their rela- 
tion to forest pathology . . . with the collaboration of K. H. Garren 
and J. K. Miller. Durham, 1938. 122 p. illus. (Duke university. 
School of forestry. Bulletin 2.) pa. $1.00. 





Applied Science and Useful Arts 


Biees, AnprEw C. ed. Fireside companion in health; a working 
manual on correct living and health improvement through 
physiological therapeutics. ... Asheville, Department of Publica- 
tion, Better Health Foundation, Inc. [c. 1938.] 127 p. $3.50. 


Korst1an, Crarence Ferpinanp. Plant competition in forest stands. 
Durham, 1938. 125 p. illus. (Duke university. School of for- 
estry. Bulletin 3.) pa. $1.00. 


Lemert, Bensamin Franxutn. The tobacco manufacturing industry 
in North Carolina. Raleigh, National Youth Administration of 
North Carolina, 1939. 107 p. illus. Mimeographed. Apply. 


McGzr, Jutian Muremt. Modern health guide. Greensboro, The 
Murrill Press, c. 1939. 243 (i. e. 249) p. illus. $2.50. 


Martuerty, Watter Jerrries. Business education in the changing 


South. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, x, 
342 p. $3.00. 


Mavenan, Wirtiam, ed. A guide to forestry activities in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. [ Asheville, Miller Printing 
Company for] Appalachian Section, Society of American For- 
esters, 1939. 287 p. illus. $2.25, pa. $1.50. 


Wyrcur, Mary Lewis. The history of nursing in North Carolina; 
edited by Edna L. Heinzerling. Chapel Hill, The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1938. xv, 151 p. illus. $3.00. 
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Fine Arts 


Buiacxsurn, Witu1am. The architecture of Duke university. Dur- 
ham, Duke University Press, 1939. ix, 74 p. illus. Apply. 


Green, Pavt Exsor. The lost colony song-book; songs, hymns, dances, 
and other music from the play “The lost colony” by Paul Green. 
. . . Special music by Lamar Stringfield, additional settings by 
Lamar Stringfield and Adeline McCall. New York, Carl Fischer, 
Inc. c. 1938. 39 p. pa. $.60. 


Haypon, Gen, translator. Counterpoint, the polyphonic vocal style 
of the sixteenth century, by Knud Jeppesen. . . . translated, with 
an introduction by Glen Haydon. . . . New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Ine., 1939. xviii, 302 p. illus. (music). (Prentice-Hall music 
series.) $3.00. 


Lockwoop, Mrs. Arice Garpner (Burnex), editor. Gardens of 
colony and state; gardens and gardeners of the American colonies 
and of the republic before 1840. . . . [New York] published for 
the Garden Club of America by C. Scribner’s Sons, 1931-34. 2 v. 
illus. $25.00. Volume 2 has a section on North Carolina gardens. 


MacMuuan, Doveatp. Drury Lane calendar, 1747-1776, compiled 
from the playbills. . . . Published in codperation with the Hunting- 
ton library. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1938. xxxili, 364 p. 
$4.25. 


Mantry, Joz F. Fishing in the Great Smoky mountains national park 
and adjacent waters. Gatlinburg, Tenn., J. F. Manley, [c. 1938.] 
ix, 79 p. illus. $2.00. 


[Watxer, Witt1am] The Southern harmony songbook . . . reproduced, 
with an introduction by the Federal writers’ project of Kentucky, 
Works Progress Administration; sponsored by the Young Men’s 
Progress Club, Benton, Kentucky. New York, Hastings House, 
1939. 11 p. xxxii, 366 p. illus. (American guide series.) $2.00. 
A reproduction of the 1854 edition. 


Poetry 


Burt, Crare Louise. Darkest hour. Raleigh, privately printed for 
the author, 1939. 19 p. Apply Author, Southern Pines, N. C. 


Mitirer, Aten Guiverz. Along life’s way; selections from his best 
short pieces, both new and already published, and from those of 


his sister, M. M. W. . . . Boston, Meador Publishing Company, 
1938. 87 p. port. 
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Penry, Atice ArmFrecp. Woven threads. Winston-Salem, Clay 
Printing Co., 1938. 73 p. $1.00. 


Urcuuron, Mrs. Morir Jonnson. Three score years and ten. [Ox- 


ford, Oxford Orphanage, pr. 1937.] 107 p. Apply Author, Mrs. 
T. B. Upchurch, Raeford, N. OC. 


Wapvett, Maupe. Carolina coast; songs of the southern sea. [Wen- 
dell, Gold Leaf Press, pr. 1938%] 25 p. 


Drama 


DanteL, Erxra Mar. Hunger, a tragedy of North Carolina farm folk. 
Minneapolis, Minn. The Northwestern Press, c. 1938. 24 p. pa. 
$.35. 


Fusster, Mrs. Irnenzr Granam (Howe). In the shadow of the cross, 


yesterday and today. Boston, [Walter H. Baker Company, ec. 
1938.] 51 p. pa. $.50. 


Green, Paut Exror. Out of the South, the life of a people in dra- 


matic form. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1939. xii, 577 p. 
$3.00. 


Green, Pavt Exror. The southern cross; a play in one act... . New 
York, 8. French, Ltd., c. 1938. 42 p. $.35. 


Koon, Freperick Henry, editor. American folk plays. .. . New 


York, Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1939. xlvi, 592 p. illus. 
$4.00. 


McLaventrn, James A. Ra-cruits (a three-act play). [Asheville, 
The Inland Press, 1938.] 83 p. pa. $.25. 


Nicer, JosepHine Morean. Mexican folk plays. . . . Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina Press, [c. 1938.] xiii, 223 p. 
illus. $2.50. 

Vortmer, Lura. The hill between; a folk play in three acts... . 
Chicago, Longmans, Green and Company, [1939.] 110 p. (Long- 
mans’ play series.) $.75. 

Fiction} 

Botton, Ivy May. Tennessee outpost. New York, Longmans, Green 

and Company, 1939. 252 p. Juvenile. $2.00. 


Boyp, James. Bitter Creek. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1939. 422 p. map. $2.50. 


Burt, Mrs. Katnartnr (Newtrn). Men of Moon Mountain. Phila- 
delphia, Macrae Smith Company, 1938. 272 p. $2.00. 


1 By North Carolinians or with the scene laid in the State. 
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Coss, Lucy Marta and Hicks, Mary A. Animal tales from the Old 
North State . . . illustrated by Inez Hogan. New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, Inc. 1938. 200 p. illus. Juvenile. $2.00. 


Drxon, Tuomas. The flaming sword. . . . Atlanta, Monarch Publish- 
ing Company, 1939. 562 p. illus. $3.00. 


Harris, Mrs. Bernice Ketty. Purslane. Chapel Hill, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1939. 316 p. $2.50. 


Henry, O. (pseudonym of Wimt1am Sipnzy Porter). O. Henry en- 
core; stories and illustrations by O. Henry usually under the name 
of The Post Man, discovered and edited by Mary Sunlocks Harrell. 
New York, Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 1939. xvii, 
247 p. illus. $2.00. 


Linpsay, Mavup McKniexut. Posey and the peddler . . . illustrated 
by Ellis Credle. 186 p. illus. Juvenile. $1.50. 


Rosertrson, Ben. Travelers’ rest. Clemson, S. C. The Cottonfield 
Publishers, [c. 1939.] ix, 268 p. table. $1.50. (The greater part 
of the story has its scene laid in South Carolina, though it begins 
in North Carolina.) 


Sxuarpz, Mrs. Strerra Gentry. Tobe . . . photographs by Charles 
Farrell. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 
1939. 121 p. illus. Juvenile. $1.00. 


Sms, Mrs. Martan (McCamy). Memo. to Timothy Sheldon. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, [c. 1938.] 252 p. $2.00. 


Sriziman, Atsert Leeps. Drums beat in old Carolina. . . . Philadel- 
phia, The John C. Winston Company, [e. 1939.] 244 p. illus. 
Juvenile. $2.00. 


Wotrr, Tuomas. A note on experts. New York, House of Books, 
Ltd. 1939. (The crown octavos. No. 5.) [28] p. Limited edi- 
tion. $2.50. 


Worrr, Tuomas. The web and the rock. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1939. vii, 695 p. $3.00. 


Itterature, Other Than Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


Apvams, Nicnotson Barney and Prace, Epwin B. Lecturas modernas; 
a beginning reader in Spanish. New York, F. 8. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1938. viii, 176 p. $1.20. 


Barrett, Linton Lomas and Liyxer, Rosert Wuirs, editors. A 
Mediaeval Italian anthology. Chapel Hill, Book Exchange, 1938. 
[2], 47-79, lxxxvii p. Mimeographed. 
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FrrepericH, Werner Paut. Die Schweiz. ... Chicago, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, [c. 1938.] 90 p. illus. $1.00. 


Jounson, Rozettze Parker. Compositiones variae from Codex 490, 
Biblioteca capitolare, Lucca, Italy; an introductory study. Urbana, 
Ill., The University of Illinois, 1939. 116 p. (Illinois studies in 
language and literature. V. 23, No. 3.) pa. $1.50. 


Lioyp, Cuttps Atten. We who speak English, and our ignorance of 
our mother tongue. New York, The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1938. 308 p. $2.50. 


McIuwatinz, Suretps. The southern poor-white from Lubberland to 
Tobacco road. Norman, Okla., University of Oklahoma Press, 
1939. xxv, 274 p. $3.00. 


Morriss, Mrs. Exizanetn (Cieveranp). Adult adventures in read- 
ing; practice exercises for adult elementary students... . New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1939. xiii, 264 p. illus. 
$1.50. 


——tTeachers’ manual. vi, 31 p. paper $.50. 


Reppine, Jay Saunpers. To make a poet black. Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1939. x, 142 p. $1.50. 


Suutr, Jonn Raymonp. Tales of yore. Monroe, Nocalore Press, 
1938. $1.00. 


Winecrry, CLavpe Brooxe. Beginnings, essays, stories, poems. [Dur- 
ham] Printed for private circulation [by Seaman Printery] 76 p. 


Travel 


Bowman, Mrs. Exizasetn Sxaces. Land of high horizons. Kings- 
port, Tenn., Southern Publishers, Inc., 1938. xiv, 212 p. illus. 
$2.50. 


SuerHerD, Grant. The silver magnet, fifty years in a Mexican mine. 


... New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., [c. 1938.] 302 p. 
illus. $3.00. 


Genealogy 


Carr, James Ozsorn. The Carr family of Duplin county, written 
about 1920. Wilmington, Wilmington Stamp and Printing Com- 
pany, 1939. 65 p. illus. 


Dear, Romutus Cotumsus and Dear, Ketste Leora. Deal-Stafford 
genealogical history. [Taylorsville,] Printed by the Taylorsville 
Times, c. 1939. 150 p. ports. $2.50. 
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Hinsnaw, Witt1am Wane. Encyclopaedia of American Quaker 
genealogy, volume 2, containing every item of genealogical value 
found in all records and minutes . . . of four of the oldest monthly 
meetings which ever belonged to the Philadelphia yearly meeting 
of Friends. . . . Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1938. 
1126 p. $15.00 a volume. (Many of the North Carolina Friends 
came from Pennsylvania.) 


Horrman, Max Ettis. The Hoffmans of North Carolina. . . . Ashe- 
ville, M. E. Hoffman, [c. 1938.] xiii, 192 p. illus. 


Morris, Janz. Adam Symes and his descendants. Philadelphia, Dor- 
rance and Company, [c. 1938.] 403 p. $3.50. 


History 


[Brrcurr, Grorce.] Science and change in Alamance County life; 
a background for the development of science studies in the schools 
of Alamance County, North Carolina. [Elon College, Author,] 
1938. 140 p. illus. Mimeographed. Out of print. 


Burt, Struruers. Powder River: Let ’er buck. New York, Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., 1938. xi, 389 p. map. (Rivers of America). 
$2.50. 


CarrotL, Eszr Matcorm. Germany and the great powers, 1866-1914; 
a study in public opinion and foreign policy. New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1938. xv, 852 p. $5.00. 


CuamBERLAIN, Mrs. Horz (Summerrett). This was home. Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, [c. 1938.] viii, 
328 p. $3.50. 


Covuttsr, Extis Merton, editor. The other half of old New Orleans; 
sketches of characters and incidents from the recorder’s court of 
New Orleans in the eighteen forties as reported in The Picayune. 
University, La., Louisiana State University Press, 1939. 108 p. 
illus. $2.00. 


Dopp, Witt1am Epwarp. Growth of a nation, the United States of 
America by E. C. Barker, W. P. Webb, and W. E. Dodd. Evans- 
ton, Ill., Row, Peterson and Company, 1937. xi, 724, xlvii p. maps. 
$1.80. 


Garpiner, Mrs. Maser Hensoaw and Garpiner, Ann HeEnsHaw. 
Chronicles of Old Berkeley; a narrative history of a Virginia 
county from its beginning to 1926. Durham, Seeman Printery, 
1938. ix, 323 p. illus. map. $5.00. Order from M. H. Gardiner, 
119 Maple Ave., Martinsburg, West Virginia. 
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FrrepertcH, Werner Pavt. Kurze geschichte des deutschen volkes. 
New York, F. 8. Crofts and Company, 1939. xvi, 184 p. maps. 
$1.15. 


Jonnson, Geratp Wuirte. America’s silver age; the statecraft of 


Clay-Webster-Calhoun. .. . New York, Harper and Brothers, 1939. 
ix, 280 p. illus. $3.50. 


Lawrence, Rosert C. The state of Robeson. . . . Lumberton, N. CO. 


[New York, Printed by J. J. Little and Ives Company], 1939. 
viii, 279 p. $3.09. 


LineBaRGER, Pavut Myron Antuony. Government in republican 
China. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. xv, 
203 p. (McGraw-Hill studies in political science.) $1.50. 


Newsome, Atsert Ray. The presidential election of 1824 in North 
Carolina. . .. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 
1939. 202 p. illus. (The James Sprunt studies in history and po- 
litical science. V. 23, No. 1.) pa. $1.25. 


Puetr, Mrs. Minnie Stowe. History of Gaston county. . . . Char- 
lotte, The Observer Printing House, Inc., 1939. 218 p. illus. $3.00. 


Sonrrer, James Avcustin Brown. Japan defies the world. . . . In- 
dianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, [c. 1938.] 311 p. $2.50. 


Sirrerson, Josep Cartyie. The secession movement in North Caro- 
lina. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 


vii, [1] 285 p. map. (The James Sprunt studies in history and 
political science. V. 23, No. 2.) pa. $1.25. 


U. S. Derr. or Strate. The territorial papers of the United States. 
... Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. Office, 1934— V. 4, 1936, deals 
with territory created from North Carolina, from which Tennessee 
was made. $1.75 a volume. 


Witu1amson, Witsur Munro. The history of company “L,” 120th In- 
fantry. .. . Lumberton, Freeman Printing Company, 1938. 104 p. 
illus. pa. $1.00. 

Biography 


Aut, Frances Norene. Andrew Jackson and the constitution. Bos- 
ton, Christopher Publishing House, 1939. 168 p. illus. $2.00. 


Baxe.ess, Joun Epwin. Daniel Boone. New York, W. Morrow and 
Company, 1939. xii, 480 p. illus. $3.50. 


Down, Jerome. The life of Braxton Craven; a biographical approach 
to social science. Durham, Duke University Press, 1939. xvi, 
246 p. port. (Duke University publications.) $3.00. 
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Duxe University. In memoriam, William Kenneth Boyd, January 
10, 1879-January 19, 1938. Durham, Duke University Press, 1938. 
vii, 97 p. port. (Historical papers of the Trinity college historical 
society. Series 22.) pa. $1.00. 


GrrrensBoro Bar Association. The Greensboro bar; pictures and 
biographical sketches of its members, including practicing attorneys 
and judges, 1939. [Greensboro,] Greensboro Bar Association, 
[1939.] 63 p. ports. 


James, PownHatan Wricut. George W. Truett, a biography . . . with 
an introduction by Douglas Southall Freeman. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1939. xv, 281 p. illus. $2.50. 


Lawrence, Rosert C. Here in Carolina. . . . Lumberton, N. C., 1939. 
302 p. $3.00. 


LooxMiLtEeR, Davip Atexanver. Sir William Blackstone. . . . Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1938. xiii, 308 p. 
illus, $3.00. 


MacDonatp, Attan Reernatp. The truth about Flora Macdonald; 
edited with an introduction by Donald MacKinnon, Portree, Skye. 
Inverness, [Scotland], The Northern Chronicle Office, 1938. xv, 
126 p. illus, 10/6. 


Martruews, THomas Epwin. General James Robertson, father of Ten- 
nessee. Nashville, Tenn., The Parthenon Press, [c. 1934.] 588 
p. illus. $2.50. 


Moorzt, Watter Wittram. The life and letters of Walter William 
Moore, second founder and first president of Union theological semi- 
nary in Virginia, by J. Gray McAllister. Richmond, Va., Union 
Theological Seminary, 1939. 576 p. illus. $2.50. 


Scuaaze, C. Ricnarp. The life of Daniel Boone in picture and story. 
New York, Cupples & Leon Company, [c. 1934.] 56 p. illus. 
Juvenile. $.50. 


Tovsry, Sanrorp. Daniel Boone, written and illustrated by Sanford 
Tousey. New York, Rand, McNally and Company, c. 1939. [34] 
p. illus. Juvenile. $.50. 


Witson, Mus. Lotte (Cave). Hard to forget, the young O. Henry. 
Los Angeles, Lymanhouse, 1939. xiv, 235 p. illus. port. $2.50. 


New Editions and Reprints 


Burt, Mrs. Katuartne (Newtrn). When beggars choose. New York, 
Grosset and Dunlap, Inc. 1939. 255 p. $.75. 


Forster, Garnet Wotsey. Farm organization and management. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1938. xiv, 432 p. $3.00. 
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Groves, Mrs. Gurapys (Hoacranp) and Ross, Ropert ALEXANDER. 
The married woman; a practical guide to happy marriage. New 
York, Blue Ribbon Books, Inc. 1939. ix, 278 p. $.98. 


Hvutontson, James LaFayette. China hand; illustrated by the au- 
thor. New York, Grosset and Dunlap, Inc. 1938. 428 p. $1.00. 


Kenprick, Benyamin Burks and Hacker, Lovis Morton. The United 
States since 1865. . . . 3rd edition. New York, F. S. Crofts & 
Company, 1939. 821 p. illus. $5.00, text edition $3.75. 


Sronz, Watton Epear. The lost soul; Book 10 of revised edition of 
Walton Stone, a Bunyan, Boone, Crockett, a Robinson Crusoe. 
2nd edition. Loris, 8. C. Author, 1939. viii, 223 p. $2.00. 


Wootten, Mrs. Mary Bayarp (Morcan) and Stongy, Samvurt Garr- 
tarp. Charleston, azaleas and old bricks; text by Samuel Gaillard 
Stoney. Popular edition. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1939. 25 p. 61 plates. $5.00. 


Yates, Kyte Monror. Essentials of biblical literature. Revised edi- 
tion. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1938. xiv, 217 p. $2.50. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


History oF THE NortTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGI- 
NEERING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA, 1889-1939. By David A. 


ge (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton Company. 1939. Pp. xvi, 
10. $2.50.) 


For the alumni and friends of North Carolina State College, 
Dr. Lockmiller has produced a history of that institution which 
is richly studded with statistics, names of teachers, descriptions 
of departments, exploits of athletic teams, and other information 
of an official nature. The author, who is a member of the State 
_ College history faculty, deals effectively with the founding of 
the school, traces its amazing expansion through the fifty years 
of its history, and in a concluding chapter essays to suggest its 
place in the unfolding future. Any reader who is interested in 
these aspects of State College’s history will find the present work 
a mine of information, rendered all the more useful by an excel- 
lent index. 

The growth of State College is indeed an interesting facet of 
the history of education in the South. The institution began its 
work in 1889 with one building, about fifty students, eight faculty 
members, and an annual budget of $30,000; in 1939 it had thirty- 
eight buildings, approximately 2,500 students, 330 faculty mem- 
bers, and an annual budget of nearly $3,000,000. Originally it 
prepared its students for two major vocations; that number, 
Dr. Lockmiller writes, has now been increased to thirty-six. 
With a fidelity that is worthy of favorable comment, the college 
has kept pace with the development of the State. 

The foregoing résumé of the institution’s expansion indicates 
that the author had a significant theme, around which he might 
have constructed a warm and life-like history of State College. 
Unfortunately, this opportunity was not embraced. Despite its 
accuracy and its painstaking presentation of facts, this book has 
serious omissions and regrettable shortcomings. Most of these, 
it seems, were occasioned by the sources of information employed 
by the author: college bulletins, reports of department heads, 
minutes of the Board of Trustees, minutes of the faculty, and 
other sources of an official nature. Although a selected bibliog- 
raphy lists a wider range of source material, it appears that the 
author placed his main reliance upon official sources. Student 
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magazines and newspapers might have given a glow of life to this 
history, but they appear to have been almost neglected. 

From this dependence upon official sources, unfortunate weak- 
nesses have developed. The work is too factual. Names, dates, 
statistics, college events, athletic achievements, lists of student 
organizations, and other undigested masses of facts are pounded 
into the brain of the hapless reader with trip-hammer strokes. 
There is little interpretation of these facts; few attempts are 
made to fit them into a larger pattern; they are poured on un- 
mercifully and with a hurried hand. 

This factual history, moreover, omits important facts. At 
least a paragraph or two should have been devoted to the dis- 
charge of Dr. Carl C. Taylor, dean of the graduate school, for this 
action had more than a passing effect upon the faculty of State 
College. The attempt of some members of the faculty to effect 
the discharge of Dr. A. I. Ladu from the English department 
should not have been passed over in silence, for the failure of this 
attempt seems to indicate that Dr. Frank P. Graham has injected 
a greater degree of academic freedom into the affairs of State 
College. Nor should the author have ignored the widespread and 
serious consternation which the consolidation act caused in 
certain departments of the college. 

Running through the book, and apparent on many of its pages, 
is the habit of loose and indiscriminate praise. Each adminis- 
tration is uniformly praised for its policies and for the growth 
of the college during its tenure; over its mistakes, if any, a man- 
tle of silence is tactfully spread. Thus errors of policy and ad- 
ministration, many of which were typical of the period in which 
the college developed, are hidden from the reader’s eye; and one 
receives the impression that the college has been led to its 
present state by the masterful strokes of the presidents and the 
faculty, with neither stumble nor misstep marring the dignity of 
the procession. Very little, for example, is written about the 
undue expansion of the college curricula—an expansion which 
threatened to transform an agricultural and engineering school 
into a university until the Legislature called a halt with its con- 
solidation act. There is no word of criticism for the ambitious 
athletic program of State College, which employed high-salaried 
coaches, “attracted” athletes from the North and Northwest, and 
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filled the football programs with strange, unpronounceable names. 
A portion of the space devoted to athletics might have been used 
to throw light upon this interesting policy. 

The weaknesses discussed in the foregoing criticism, however, 
do not rob the book of its essential value. As an accurate pres- 
entation of the facts of State College’s growth, Dr. Lockmiller’s 
work is useful and timely, and justifies the Alumni Association 
in underwriting the cost of publication. 


RICHARD E. YATES. 
HENDRIX COLLEGE, 
Conway, ARKANSAS. 


Son or Carotina. By Augustus White Long. (Durham: Duke University 
Press. 1939. Pp. x, 280. $3.00.) 


This is a book which any older North Carolinian would enjoy 
reading ; but which, I feel, will not be read as it deserves, simply 
because those who would enjoy it most are not in the habit of 
giving their time to many books. An excursion by means of the 
written page has never been the kind of pleasure trip which is 
customary in our State. 

This is the autobiography of a man born in Orange County, in 
central North Carolina, during the Civil War. In his earliest 
days he saw marchings and pursuits, and watched with boyish 
eyes the panorama of the approaching surrender as it threaded 
the roads of middle North Carolina to its ultimate end near Dur- 
ham. He beheld the return of his father from his Northern 
prison. He saw his mother rush to embrace a strange gaunt 
soldier. He heard the stories of his privations and adventures. 
No element of Civil War romance was left out of these early 
years. 

During the “Reconstruction” times, when the University of 
North Carolina stood empty, when “the halls were closed, the old 
bell silent, the doors of the literary societies, with oil portraits 
on their walls, swung wide,” he was living in the small Southern 
town of Chapel Hill, no longer of and for the University, but 
simply a country town. His father was one of the merchants 
there. He gained a scanty schooling and found his way into the 
reopened University in 1880. His story is truly American: the 
poor boy’s struggle for knowledge, for independence, and for a 
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measure of success; the death of his father and the mother’s 
effort at maintaining her family by keeping a students’ boarding 
house—the annals of bravely met adversity. 

A thing that makes this book most interesting to me is the 
masculine standpoint, as he records it. The early chapters recall 
a lost paradise for any man-child growing up there. Later his 
tales are very different from the things that would be set down 
by a woman, the things which were recorded by Mrs. Cornelia 
Phillips Spencer, for instance. He speaks always as a man, of 
the outdoors, of hunting, dogs, guns, the scenes of the ragged 
woodland around Chapel Hill, the farms, the horses, the country 
Negroes, and the wicked mules. Mrs. Spencer tells the neigh- 
borly news of the town and is a loyal daughter of the University 
of North Carolina. She lives in the past, and for the future. 
Only occasionally does she go into the country. Mr. Long likes 
the country best; he spends all his vacations there, hunting the 
hills over with his speckled pointer, Roxie. You see the look of 
things—the thick edge of the woods when the birds whir into 
the air and are dropped with clean aim. But no woman likes 
slaughter, even if she does like “birds,” and most of us are no 
lovers of bird dogs, either. We would chase them out into the 
yard where they belong, as did the old cook of Mr. Long’s narra- 
tive, even if not going so far as to give them a taste of scalding 
water! 

When he goes into the teaching profession after turning down 
what seems to our hindsight the far more interesting oppor- 
tunity of working with Walter Hines Page, we follow him first 
to old Trinity, which he describes more closely and more winsome- 
ly than anyone else has done hitherto. Then his return to larger 
Northern institutions for more learning, his interval at Wofford 
in South Carolina, where he knew President Few, his work at 
Harvard, his teaching experience at Laurenceville School, and 
finally his fourteen years on the faculty of Princeton all make 
a distinguished and interesting life effort and life story. Then 
in his older years he comes back to North Carolina. He is for- 
tunate in finding in the old State some still alive whom he knew 
“and loved when he was young.” 

Mr. Long is a hero-worshiper—and what heroes he met in his 
long life! First, Page, who began so much that we still have to 
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finish, and later his Civil War hero, Wade Hampton; Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Princeton Van Dyke; Woodrow Wilson; and many 
other vivid personalities. We find recorded the names of his 
good friends, of Emerson, the millionaire, once a boy of small, 
old Chapel Hill, of his faculty and of his student friends. Not 
many men have had his advantage in seeing with their own eyes 
what was best in their day, and admiring it. 

I do not consider it so much a great book as a true book of 
simple and interesting description. It compares the South in 
which he was brought up with the South which has grown into 
existence these last fifty years. His Chapel Hill, too, is not at all 
the Chapel Hill which I once knew, or which I had been told about 
in my acquaintance with Mrs. Spencer and my work in reinter- 
preting her to this generation. This fact illustrates the com- 
plexity and variety of almost any aggregate of society, however 
small. I do not care so much for his views on politics nor on the 
religion he believes in, but I do esteem him for an honest man and 
a lover of North Carolina, as most of us somehow come in later 
years to value our State. He is worthy of the friends he makes 
and the manifest peace he has come into. The record of his life 


makes the kind of book many people should read, if only to appre- 
ciate the clay of our origin and to know what a heritage we have 
received from our forebears, what materials we possess, to work 
up into the future. Mr. Long’s book is full of memories and of 
long thoughts. It was worth writing and its well worth reading. 


Hope SUMMERELL CHAMBERLAIN. 
CHAPEL Hitz, N. C. 


THE REPRESSIBLE CONFLICT, 1830-1861. By Avery Craven. (University, La.: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1939. Pp. xi, 97. $1.50.) 


This group of three lectures, which Professor Craven delivered 
at Louisiana State University in February, 1938, as the Walter 
Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History, might well be 
described as an attempt to decide whether man or nature was 
guilty of causing the American Civil War. It is well known that 
many writers, politicians, and others have placed the blame upon 
nature on the theory that natural forces, such as geography and 
climate, made the civilizations of the South and the North increas- 
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ingly different until at last conflict was inevitable; man was thus 
driven to war by forces greater than himself; the Civil War was 
the last act in a Greek tragedy. 

Professor Craven is thoroughly dissatisfied with this “irre- 
pressible conflict” interpretation of the Civil War, and by the 
following line of argument he reaches an opposing conclusion. 
Considering first the charge laid against nature, he finds himself 
unable to discover more than four factors which operated to give 
natural unity to the South: “weather, ruralness, the country- 
gentleman ideal, and Negroes in quantity.” The aspect of these 
forces that chiefly impresses him is their “vague and uncertain 
character”; in contrast he finds geographical, racial, sectional, 
and political forces tending to diversify the South. Weighing 
these centripetal and centrifugal forces against each other, he 
concludes that nature had made the South “only a normal section 
in a nation of sections” and that “had conditions remained normal, 
there was little chance that she would have gone farther along 
the road of separation than her fellows.” Therefore, to explain 
the war one must look for forces outside the realm of nature, and 
these, so Professor Craven believes, are to be found in “psycho- 
logical factors of personal and political creation” which were 
evolved primarily from an attack upon the labor system of the 
South and then broadened into an attack against the character of 
her people and their entire way of life. The emergence of this 
attack, and of the quickly following counter-attack, is found in 
the debates over the Missouri Compromise. From then on an 
increasingly distorted picture of slavery and of slaveholders was 
drawn by Northern reformers and politicians; irritated South- 
erners began first to defend and then to glorify slavery and the 
entire Southern way of life. In time men “accepted a distorted 
picture of both themselves and the people in other sections.” 
“By such means were a people of common blood and common 
heritage crowded into hostile camps and set on the road to civil 
war.” 

Such a brief summary can in no wise do justice to this thought- 
ful, penetrating interpretation of the origins of the Civil War. 
Its reasoning must be considered by students of American history, 
and its meaning should be pondered by all who are interested in 
the causation of international hatreds. Except for one criticism, 
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the present reviewer has nothing but praise for this study. Pro- 
fessor Craven points to the debate over the Missouri Compromise 
as the critical turning point when the slavery controversy first 
began to be dishonest, emotional, and bitter; but he does not 
attempt to explain this change. In fact, he seems to assume that 
no explanation can be found, that here man’s actions were in no 
way related to sectional or economic background. The reviewer 
is not yet ready to agree that this was so. Is it not possible to 
find some rational explanation of why the issue was raised and 
why the issue caused so much bad feeling? Indeed, is there not 
the possibility, which Professor Craven does not disprove, that at 
the roots of this upsurge of bad feeling and irrationality are to 
be found sectional differences that were caused by nature itself? 
More light on the origin and course of the debate over the Mis- 
souri question would enhance the certainty of any answer to the 
question of whether the Civil War was irrepressible, in the sense 
that it had been decreed by natural forces. And if it be true that 
man must bear heavy responsibility, more light on the origin of 
the controversy would help determine the relative guilt of North- 
ern men and of Southern men for beginning a conflict of words 
that led to a conflict of arms. 


CHARLES S. SYDNOR. 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY, 
DouruaMm, N. C. 


ANTISLAVERY ORIGINS OF THE CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED STATES. By Dwight 
L. Dumond. (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1939. Pp. 
vii, 148. $2.00.) 


The author of this volume has traveled in a cycle until he now 
occupies virtually the position with reference to the causes of the 
Civil War as that held by Von Holst, Schouler, Rhodes, and Hart. 
He has come to the conclusion that the abolition movement was 
one prolonged religious revival and he sees no other cause for the 
Civil War than the moral issue of slavery. If one stops to con- 
sider the matter, it really seems passing strange that the Ameri- 
can Civil War is the only great struggle in human history with 
no cause save a moral one. Only by closing the eyes, however, 
to practically everything that has happened in our history could 
the author reach such a simplified explanation of the Civil War. 
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He overlooks the fact that the sections were on the verge of 
breaking up the Union for forty-odd years before slavery became 
a moral issue between the sections. Has he forgotten the Alien 
and Sedition Laws, the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, the 
Whiskey tax, the Anglomen and Jacobins, the Essex Junto, the 
Embargo, the War of 1812, the Hartford Convention, the protec- 
tive tariffs, and nullification? And how about the Louisiana 
purchase and the balance of power? The United States Bank? 
Even in his treatment of the anti-slavery movement the author 
has failed to take a comprehensive view. He fails to point out 
that slavery as a political and not a moral sectional issue was as 
old as the Federal government. The free states, and most par- 
ticularly New England, had hardly ratified the Constitution when 
they became seriously dissatisfied over the three-fifths ratio 
clause in the Constitution that permitted the South to count 
three-fifths of its slaves in making up its representation. This 
counting of the slave population gave the South, according to New 
England’s thinking, an unfair advantage and soon resulted in its 
gaining control of the Federal government. When new slave states 
were admitted into the Union the issue was nearly always brought 
up and with increased bitterness. The Missouri Compromise con- 
troversy, while giving rise to the first sectional attack upon the 
slaveholder and the South, was nevertheless understood to be a 
struggle for the balance of power between the North and the 
South. Slavery as a political issue was the basis of this strug- 
gle. At this time and henceforth, however, another political 
aspect of slavery was more basic than the three-fifths ratio: the 
complete exclusion of slaves from the territories, for it was now 
realized, if it had not been before, that a state open to slavery 
would be Southernized by the influx of Southern people; but that 
if slavery were not allowed, the probabilities were that North- 
erners would colonize it, and thereby swing the balance of power 
to the East. When the abolition crusade got under way, it was 
always politically identified with all efforts to destroy the balance 
of power and thereby relegate the South to a minority réle. The 
Weld-Birney group of abolitionists were as conscious of this 
political aspect as were any of the Whig leaders of the East. This 
marriage of the political issue of slavery with the moral issue— 
an unbeatable combination—is not considered by the author. To 
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him, the fight for the sectional balance of power had only one 
objective—abolition. 

Professor Dumond further restricts his perspective when he 
fails to consider Southern thought before the violent abolition 
crusade began in 1831. Despite the attack of the Northern lead- 
ers upon the South in the Missouri debates, Southern leaders 
freely discussed slavery, and almost unanimously agreed that it 
was a terrible evil. There was much sentiment in favor of eman- 
cipation; but the freed Negro must be removed, for the race 
question was deeper than the slavery question. The South was 
fearful of another Santo Domingo. When the attack of the radi- 
cal abolitionists came, one more great discussion took place—the 
debates in the Virginia Assembly. After that Southerners were 
too afraid of Negro insurrection to debate the issue of emancipa- 
tion. Mr. Dumond is wrong when he says that the South did 
not hear the abolition argument; the Southern defense of slavery 
was an answer to the abolition attack. It is quite true, however, 
that the abolition literature did not circulate—it was cautiously 
guarded, not because it was inflammatory and libelous beyond 
belief. It was not fear of converting the non-slaveholder to abo- 
lition (for he was more afraid of the Negro than was the slave- 
holder), but the fear of inciting the Negro population to war that 
determined the South in preventing the circulation of abolition 
literature. 

Finally, Mr. Dumond either has not read abolition propaganda 
or, after he has done so, the words have conveyed a different 
meaning to him from the usual definition given to such words 
when found in Webster’s dictionary—else he could never say that 
the abolitionists were reasonable. 


FRANK L. OWSLEY. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


CALDWELL & Company: A SouTHERN FINANCIAL Empire. By John Berry Mc- 
Ferrin. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1939. 
Pp. x, 284. $3.50.) 


In the author’s own words, “the purpose of this book is to 
portray against the background of Southern economic develop- 
ment during the 1920’s the history of an enterprise whose re- 
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markably rapid growth and tragic collapse constitute a unique 
episode in Southern finance.” Professor McFerrin has done a 
thorough piece of research and has related in an able manner an 
almost fantastic story of high finance and chicanery. 

Caldwell and Company was founded by Rogers Caldwell of 
Nashville, Tennessee, in 1917, for the primary purpose of market- 
ing Southern municipal bonds. Its activities soon expanded, 
however, to include the financing of industries and the backing 
of banks and insurance companies. That the company was emi- 
nently successful in its various enterprises is attested by the fact 
that by 1929 it had more than fifty corporate affiliations in Ten- 
nessee and adjoining states. At the peak of its power, Caldwell 
and Company controlled assets totaling more than $600,000,000. 

The collapse of this great Southern financial empire in Novem- 
ber, 1930, may be attributed in large part to the general business 
depression which began the preceding autumn. But, in addition, 
it is amply demonstrated that Caldwell and Company engaged in 
many unsound and illegal practices. As long as prosperity con- 
tinued these were simply not revealed. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the company’s political 
affiliations. Senator Luke Lea and Governor Henry H. Horton 
of Tennessee were in close collaboration with the Caldwells. The 
company sold the Kentucky Rock Asphalt Company to the State 
of Tennessee and made a profit of $1,600,000. Also, State funds 
were turned into banks affiliated with Caldwell and Company. 
When the crash came, Colonel Luke Lea was indicted and ulti- 
mately imprisoned for his part in the failure of the Central Bank 
and Trust Company of Asheville, North Carolina. Many citizens 
of Tennessee regarded Governor Horton as a man who had robbed 
and cheated the taxpayers through his dealings with Caldwell. 
Impeachment proceedings against him were instituted but failed, 
partly because they were backed by Edward H. Crump of Mem- 
phis, who had none too savory a reputation himself. The author 
seems inclined toward the view that Governor Horton was simply 
a tool of Luke Lea and Rogers Caldwell. 

Professor McFerrin has examined a mass of company records, 
correspondence, court proceedings, newspapers, and the like. 
There seems to be no important gap in his evidence. The mate- 
rial is presented primarily from the point of view of an economist, 
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and the book, in places, is rather technical. It will probably 
appeal most to those directly concerned with banking practices. 
Nevertheless, historians can ill afford to overlook so significant 
a chapter in the economic history of the South. 


W. A. MABRY. 
Mount UNION COLLEGE, 
ALLIANCE, OHIO. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


A large number of North Carolina historians attended the 
annual meeting of the American Historical Association in 
Washington, December 28-30, 1939. Several took part in the 
program, as follows: J. C. Russell of the University of North 
Carolina participated in the discussions at the _ sessions, 
“Mediaevel Culture, Ecclesiastical or Secular’? and “Popula- 
tion Studies and History”; Edgar T. Thompson of Duke Uni- 
versity read a paper on “The Climatic Theory of the Planta- 
tion’; C. C. Crittenden of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission presided at the Conference of Historical Societies, and 
was reélected chairman of that organization; Homer H. Dubs 
of Duke University read a paper on “Chinese Traditional His- 
toriography as Revealed in the Compilation and Commentaries 
on the Ch’ien Han Shu”; Howard K. Beale of the University of 
North Carolina presided at a sectional meeting on “Population 
Studies and History,’”’ was a member of last year’s nominating 
committee of the Association, and was made chairman of this 
year’s nominating committee and a member of the program 
committee; Rupert B. Vance of the University of North Caro- 
lina read a paper, “The South’s Development: The Population 
Factor”; J. T. Lanning of Duke University was chairman of a 
sectional meeting on “Cultural Relations with Hispanic Amer- 
ica”; Charles S. Sydnor of Duke University presided at a joint 
session of the American Historical Association and the South- 
ern Historical Association; and Benjamin B. Kendrick of the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina was dis- 
cussion leader at the joint session listed immediately above. 


On October 13, 1939, at the Raleigh Woman’s Club Dr. Archi- 
bald Henderson of the University of North Carolina addressed 
a joint meeting of the Caswell-Nash Chapter of Raleigh and 
the Davie Poplar Chapter of Chapel Hill, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, on “The ‘Davie Copy’ of the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence.” 


During January and February Dr. C. C. Crittenden de- 
livered the following historical addresses: January 6, on cer- 
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tain social phases of the American Revolution, to the chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution in Whiteville; 
January 12, on the State Hall of History and its work, to the 
Bloomsbury Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Raleigh; January 19, on North Carolina’s part in the War for 
Southern Independence, at the presentation of four historical 
markers commemorating events in that war in Beaufort Coun- 
ty; February 7, on the present responsibility of the United 
States in world affairs, to the New Bern Woman’s Club; Feb- 
ruary 11, on the State Historical Commission and its work, to 
the Moseley-Bright Chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, Kinston; February 138, on the Mayflower Cup contest, 
to the Esther Wake Book Club, Raleigh; February 21, on the 
proposed restoration of Tryon’s Palace, over Radio Station 
WPTF, Raleigh; February 22, on the Historical Commission and 
its work to the chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution in Dunn; and February 26, on writing a history of War- 
ren County, to the American Association of University Women, 
Warrenton. 


Professor A. C. Krey, of the University of Minnesota, on 
February 1 addressed the Trinity College Historical Society 
of Duke University on “Problems of Research in Medieval 
History.” 


On January 23 Professor Paul H. Clyde of Duke University 
delivered an address before the Foreign Policy Association of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Professor Clyde will teach in the second 
term of the summer session of the University of West Virginia. 


During the coming summer Mr. James L. Godfrey of the 
University of North Carolina will offer courses in modern 
European history at the College of William and Mary. 


Dr. J. C. Russell of the University of North Carolina has 
been promoted from assistant professor to associate professor. 


Offering courses in history at Duke University during the 
summer session, in addition to the members of the resident 
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staff, will be W. H. Callcott of the University of South Caro- 
lina, T. D. Clark of the University of Kentucky, W. A. Mabry 
of Mount Union College, A. R. Newsome of the University of 
North Carolina, F. L. Owsley of Vanderbilt University, Jona- 
than F. Scott of New York University, C. H. Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, and W. H. Stephenson of Louisiana 
State University. 


While writing “The Career of Montfort Stokes in North 
Carolina,” an article which appeared in this journal, Volume 
XVI, Number 3 (July, 1939), Mr. William Omer Foster was a 
member of the staff of the Federal Writers’ Project, a Works 
Progress Administration project. 


Mr. John Collins Daves, of Baltimore, Md., died on Novem- 
ber 2, 1939, at the age of seventy-eight. A civil engineer of 
note, he became a member of the Society of the Cincinnati in 
1889, and played a leading part in the activities of that organ- 
ization. He was instrumental in reorganizing the North 
Carolina Society in the 1890’s and held various high offices 
therein, including that of president from 1922 until his death. 
From 1932 until his death he was president general of the 
national society. 


A state-wide Work Projects Administration archaeological 
project has been approved, with the University of North Caro- 
lina as sponsor and with the State Museum, the Archaeological 
Society of North Carolina, the North Carolina Society for the 
Preservation of Antiquities, and the North Carolina Historical 
Commission as co-sponsors. The project is expected to under- 
take excavations in connection with remains of Indian life 
and with artifacts from early white settlements, the latter 
especially at Bath and New Bern. 


At Oxford, Ohio, according to a statement received, “the 
Mississippi Valley Press has recently been organized to pub- 
lish volumes pertaining to cultural and political history. It is 
especially interested in giving scholars an opportunity to make 
significant contributions to Americana.” 
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Edgar Legare Pennington, “Thomas Bray’s Associates and 
Their Work Among the Negroes,” Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, New Series, Vol. XLVIII, Part 2, pages 
311-408, contains a brief description of the missionary ac- 
tivities of Bray’s co-workers among the Negroes of North 
Carolina. 


Books received include: Olin Bain Michael, Yadkin College, 
1856-1924: A Historic Sketch (Salisbury, N. C.: Rowan 
Printing Company, 1939); Josephus Daniels, Tar Heel Editor 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1939) ; 
Ella Lonn, Foreigners in the Confederacy (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1940); and Burton J. 
Hendrick, Statesmen of the Lost Cause (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company. 1939). 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor: 

I have read with interest the article entitled “The Career of 
Montfort Stokes in North Carolina,” by Mr. William Omer 
Foster in the July, 1939, issue of The North Carolina Historical 
Review. It is gratifying to note that Mr. Foster has carried out 
the suggestion made in an article of mine on Montfort Stokes 
with the sub-title: “Served the State with Distinction, but Is 
Ignored by Historians,” which was published in our leading 
North Carolina dailies, notably in the Durham Morning Herald, 
June 5, 1927. 

I am writing you this letter to correct two inexplicable errors 
in Mr. Foster’s article. On page 241 of his article occur these 
two sentences, describing George Washington’s visit to Salis- 
bury, May 30, 1791: 

At the hotel he was waited upon by a group of gentlemen who 
presented him with a laudatory address signed by John Steele, 
Judge Macay, Maxwell Chambers, and a number of others. A 
few minutes later the President read a formal, stereotyped 
message.?1 

The footnote 21 is as follows: 

21 Both “The Address of the Inhabitants of Salisbury” and 
“The President’s Answer” may be seen in The State Gazette 
of North Carolina (Edenton), July 3, 1791. Dr. Archibald 
Henderson (Washington’s Southern Tour, 1791, p. 100) adds 
to the names of signers of the address to Washington those of 
Montfort Stokes, Charles Harris, and L. Beard: he does not give 
the President’s answer. The President said, etc. (here follows 
the President’s answer). 

To say that I added to the names of the signers of the ad- 
dress to Washington appears to convey an insinuation of 
gratuitously adding names to those of the real signers of the 
document. I infer, however, that Mr. Foster means that only 
the names of John Steele, Spruce Macay, and Maxwell Cham- 
bers are appended to the address as printed in The State Ga- 
zette of North Carolina, July 3, 1791. It is regrettable that 
Mr. Foster in the first instance did not refer to the original 
document to be found in the Washington Papers, Library of 
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Congress. A photostatic copy of this document, framed, was 
presented by me some years ago to the Salisbury City Schools, 
and is doubtless still hanging on some wall of one of the city 
schools. A facsimile of this document is reproduced in an ar- 
ticle of mine on Judge Spruce Macay, which appeared in the 
leading North Carolina dailies, notably the Greensboro Daily 
News, May 29, 1927. The six signatures to the original docu- 
ment are written as follows: 


Spruce Macay M. Stokes 
Max: Chambers Cha‘. Harris 
Jn°. Steele L. Beard 


Mr. Foster’s other misstatement viz., that in my Washing- 
ton’s Southern Tour, 1791 (Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1923) I do 
not give the President’s answer, is even more inexplicable. In 
a very full account of Washington’s visit to Salisbury, pub- 
lished in Fenno’s Gazette of the United States, Philadelphia, 
and signed “A. T.,” probably designating Albert Torrence, 
Washington’s answer is not given. I made exhaustive re- 
searches to discover the original document, and after spending 
considerable time and trouble in the search finally located it in 
Salisbury, where it had been hidden away in an old trunk 
and lost to sight and mind for many years. 

Mr: Foster’s inexplicable statement is doubly erroneous, for 
the President’s answer is reproduced, not once but twice, in 
my Washington’s Southern Tour. It is printed in full on page 
302; and is reproduced in photographic facsimile on two sheets 
between pages 308 and 309. If Mr. Foster consulted Wash- 
ington’s Southern Tour, one wonders how he could possibly 
overlook these two copies of the President’s answer. 

The two misstatements of Mr. Foster are particularly re- 
grettable, in view of the fact that the documents themselves 
were extant and available, both the originals and also photo- 
static and photographic facsimiles. 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA, 
CHAPEL Hii, N. C. 
October 1, 1939. 
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To the Editor: 


I wish to clear up two points in my article, “The Career 
of Montfort Stokes in North Carolina,” in the July, 1939, issue 
of The North Carolina Historical Review. 

On page 241 I stated in a foot-note that Dr. Archibald Hen- 
derson in his Washington’s Southern Tour added to the names 
of the signers of the address to Washington appearing in The 
State Gazette of North Carolina (Edenton), July 3, 1791, those 
of “Montfort Stokes, Charies Harris, and L. Beard.” There is 
no foot-note in his book indicating where he found the last three 
names and so I could only quote him as authority. Since 
writing my article I have learned that Dr. Henderson found 
the original document, bearing the names of all the signers of 
the address as he gives them, and that this document may be 
seen in the Washington Papers, Library of Congress. In pre- 
paring my article I was unable to consult any of the unpub- 
lished manuscripts in the Library of Congress. 

I also stated that Dr. Henderson’s book failed to quote 
Washington’s reply. I regret that I overlooked the fact that 
this book contains both a printed statement and a facsimile of 
the reply. 


WILLIAM OMER FOSTER. 
CAROLINA INN APARTMENTS, 
CHAPEL Hit, N. C., 
Nov. 15, 1939. 
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